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| | LAND, WOOD & WATER | 
| 
by Senator Robert S. Kerr | 
The perils t ir economy-—dramatically pointed out 
in a brilliant study of the nation’s conservatior ind 
| 
reclamation problems and programs by the chairmar | 
+s 
of the Select Senate Committee or National Resources | 
4 timely analysis of the conservation issues that 
onfront all election vear candidates INTRO. BY 


SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON Illustrated 
Just Published $4.95 
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THESE BOOKS BELONG IN ALL LIBRARICS 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORP. 
230 Park Avenue ° New York 17, N.Y. 
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Act Now IMPLEMENTING THE New JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY STANDARDS 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK announces appoint 


nt of a new steering committee chairman for the 
Week's fourth observance, April 16-22, 1961. He 
is Norman H. Strouse, president of J. Walter 


Thompson advertising agency and secretary-treas 


t the National Book Committe« 
Week in cooperation with ALA In 
with its year-round effort, NLW also 
innounces release of a one-minute TV film featuring 
Joseph N. Welch, on the sub 
books W inners 
named in the contest for professional 
held in conjunction with NLW’s 
960 observance. They are: Ray Borges of the Santa 
Barbara (California) News-Press, who won the 
$250 first prize for his photograph of 8'1/2-year-old 


EO which spon 
rs the 
nnection 

the eminent lawyer 

ect of reading and libraries 
have been 


photographers 


Dorothy May Yee, reading at the Santa Barbara 
Public Library; Fred G. Kraft, Jr., of the Baltimore 
News-Post and American, who was awarded the 
$100 second prize for “Let's Read Mine,” depicting 
shared reading pleasure by Clarence E. Zieler and 


his 5-year-old grandson, Stephen Adamski; Gordon 
Converse of the Christian Science Monitor, who re 
eived the $50 third prize 
s readers and book collectors including de 
signer Lilly Dache, actor Charlton Heston, Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt, stockbroker Edward A. Pierce 
and Mr. Strouse. Judges for the contest wer« 
liam I. Nichols editor and publisher of This Week 
Magazine and chairman of the 1960 NLW 
ymmittee; committee member Margaret C. Scoggin 
ordinator, young adult services, New York Publi 
Library, and NLW Director John S. Robling 
NLW THIRD ANNUAL REPORT documents un 
precedented public response to the 1960 observance 
Well over 5,000 communities in all 50 states pat 
ed and 45 states formed statewid 


for a photo-series of 


famous 


steering 


ticipa ommiuttees 
More than 50 national organizations tied NLW in 
Activity by students 
Week's 1969 emphasis 
Media participation 


with their own programs 


as a result of the 


by young peopl 


on reading Dy 


nvolved free advertising and public relations that 
according to Advertising Age would cost a regu 
lar advertiser at least $5,000,000 


The Steering Committee attributes the success 
1960 celebration to public 
tional indifference to learning, t 
standing by librarians and the general public that 
NLW is not an end in itself but a focus for 
activities, and to the fact that 1960 
which NLW could be 
planned for, not as a one-time event. but as a 
program. It was found that NLW 
cesstul where they were 
laymen and 


alarm over na 


increased under 


ot th 


year-round 
was the hrst year in 
continuing 
elebrations were most suc 


onducted with the participation of 


itizen groups, rather than by librarians alone 
Results reported included increased circulation 
and registration, greater awareness of reading and 


CIV improved rela 


librarians 


libraries, greater support 


tions between school and publi invita 


wns to libraries to start regular newspaper book 





x OFFESSIONAI PHOTOGRAPHERS CONTEST 
wl ERS prize pl at é nd prize 
winner beiou See ¢ Py 46 left jor detai 





radio and 
Friends of Library groups 


review columns and television pro 


"rams 


wganization of 


Massachusetts reported that “NLW undoubtedly 
helped to create the climate which resulted in 
two legislative committee reports favorable to a 


for state aid to public libraries The Week's 
j is also seen in other legislation favorable 

libraries. An operating budget of $150,000 
, raised by contributions, and the sal 
bringing in $¢ 


pr tion aids, the latter 


(Con ued on page 4) 
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with built-in creative enjoyment 


om || By Illa Podendorf 
> S i \ Active science experiments from easily acquired materials. Ideal for elemen- 
| tary science teachers. Covers air, magnets, electricity, water, sound, light, 
{ : a simple machines, heat, chemistry and plants. Illustrated in color. 160 pages. 


Bound in reinforced cloth 
READING LEVEL: 5/ INTEREST LEVELS: 3-8/ LIST $4.50 — NET $3.38* 


4 NEW “FRONTIERS OF AMERICA” BOOKS 


By Edith McCall 
EXPLORERS IN A NEW WORLD MEN ON IRON HORSES 
HEROES OF THE WESTERN OUTPOSTS SETTLERS ON A STRANGE SHORE 


These remedial books now total 7 in this factual series about real people 
in history. Third grade vocabulary with high interest level. Each 128 pages. 
illustrated. Reinforced cloth. 


READING LEVEL: 3/ INTEREST LEVELS: 3-8 / EACH: LIST $2.50 — NET $1.88* 


4 NEW “I WANT TO BE” BOOKS 


By Carla Greene 
| Want To Be A COWBOY | Want To Be A LIBRARIAN 
! Want To Be AN AIRPLANE HOSTESS | Want To Be A DENTIST 


This easy-to-read series of primary social studies now has 30 titles. Wide 
range of subjects helps children satisfy their curiosity about the world 
around them. Each 32 pages. Reinforced clott 


READING LEVEL: 1 / INTEREST LEVELS: Kg-3 / EACH: LIST $2.00 — NET $1.50* 


4 NEW “TRUE” BOOKS 


TRUE BOOK OF ANIMAL HOMES TRUE BOOK OF MONEY 
(Podendorf) (Etkin) 


TRUE BOOK OF COMMUNICATION TRUE BOOK OF PLANT EXPERIMENTS 
(Miner) (Podendorf) 


CITING 
EX ony 


This distinguished series now includes 52 titles, with over 3,000,000 copies 
in print. They have become vital supplementary classroom and - “em ma- 
terials for many basic subjects: Each 48 pages. Reinforced cloth 


READING LEVELS: 1-4/ INTEREST LEVELS: Kg-5 / EACH: LIST $2.00—NET $1.50° 


A DOG FOR SUSIE 


By Ruth Nordlie 

A Junior Literary Guild selection. A full-color, charming, easy-to-read dog 
story that will be an interesting and stimulating challenge to beginning 
readers. A truly wonderful story. 64 pages. Reinforced clot) 


READING LEVEL: 2/ INTEREST LEVELS: Kg-4/ LIST $2.50—NET $1.88* 


*Net to schools and libraries. Cloth, side-sewn, reinforced. ont hs % 
Send for complete new catalog. 


Childrens Press ae 


4 4 
Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. M pOr 
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neu library CH 
Lawrence Clark Powell 
received this ph 


bh from the Prot 
San Franci Mal 
Cente / B de ¢ Mi 
Sannder Dy Saunder 
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i ene, Se et ere sh re In oraes th “/ 
, - P ° { ote * 
ny Data n* . may eel eniireiy 
Rene: iti home in your neu 
fice | am forwarding 

fhe vreduisile yi 

/ Which you should 


wHily 7 one of the 
major decisions a Dean 


must Make 





(¢ nued from page 2) nent and will teach courses in children’s library 


UCLA FACULTY NAMED: Appointments to the rvice at the library school 























' \ t new graduate School of Library Dean Powell, as a professor of library servi 
Serv it the I rsity of California, Los Angeles “ responsible for courses in book selection 
in 1 by Dr. Lawren Clark ind administration A course in introduction to 
Pow the Sct new dean. They include Dt library work will be given jointly by members of 
Andrew H. Horn. assistant dean and associate pr t f Ity 
fe r; Sey r Lubetzky, professor; and Barbara Fut ppointments le a sup or 
B Tat i Keatinge, and Fran Clarke Say Laboratory Coll 1 an assistant in 
| TT t ne str tiofr 
» hs cr a Par ate > os : [ ] li Dr alse ne mate - establishn nt of 
; % . . Zeit 1d Ver Brugge Lectures in Bibliog 
t prot t librarianship at tl f ; 
€ hich, Canalinn sad Cecidaet Collen raphy. A gift of Josephin _and Jacob Zeitlin wil 
' <= P a : 1, , ? - . tt if for tt School of Library Servi 
| ky, who will ach urses im Ca rely : a iti : 
“was | Tier sa ones tm TICE Coon f f nnually peginnin next year. a le ui 
| f ¢ s where he served as chief cata : ” ished scholar in the field of bi 
P for the past 19 years j 
M KB i public and unty [ibrar I UCLA Sch of Library Service will open 
M hool library cour with a student body of $0 full-tir 
M Saver ntinu giving lectur f ra t tudents chosen fron pproximat ly $00 
ture in the UCLA Enelisl t pr t 
CATALOGING IN SOURCE: A thr point pr assistan and pera f f i 
posa 1 a renewed effort to obtain a limit maintain publishing { i 
Ca Sou program for t lat y and legislation be recon f 
‘ IPpror ry ti Catal f i , q participation of ft ral } 
( S er port A a progra ind W 1 pr 
| A » * 960 Montreal ’ppropriations t pport the pr 
\ ) inted by t . I it gin vormation suppl f 
CCS a ; on J ( 1S ye restricted to th t 
I i Wa Kr x } ita not mately DVI 
I iry of ¢ 5 } 
‘ t ? pport a N.B. ( prof rit t bef 
Cat wz in S “ ry ef L. Quincy Mumford, Libra 
I aD ( Mr. M that | as W 
Sarah K. Vann, Cha f CCS. to inf 
) Libra f¢ ‘ ae present it 
A t Library ( . vat regular work and ' 
it pian ft t Cata s that : pt n of ad , 
‘ i f in [ ' present t s impossibl M 
4 w t f ~osals M R to list s of the Libra 
I t ! ? pubdi s $s that w t staff 
f f . a , q 
“A 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY AMERICAN 


PROGRAM IN LIVING 


moor HISTORY! 


THE PROGRAM 


A RARE COMBINATION OF 4 VERSATILE TEACHING TOOLS 
OF UNMATCHED POWER, AUTHENTICITY AND SCHOLASTIC 
EXCELLENCE. . . . CREATED BY A DISTINGUISHED 
STAFF OF HISTORIANS, VISUAL EDUCATION EXPERTS AND 
RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES IN SPECIALIZED FIELDS. . . 


Here is history, projected in dramatic word and brilliant image, telling and showing 
America’s great story with an excitement and conviction never before achieved. Scrupulously 
designed to enrich American history and many other courses of study, this four point 
program of books and filmstrips is mprehensive and unique apparatus to develop 


1 np 
understanding and help to build enlightened citizer 


THE BOOKS 


THE CHRONICLES THE PAGEANT 
OF AMERICA OF AMERICA 


56 volumes 15 volumes 
Edited by Allen Johnson and Allan Nevins Edited by Ralph H. Gabriel 


Ir 
th struggle Directs ' y er : 
present. Each « (11,500 

m Red 4 ; ' 


$199.00 complete or $3.95 per volume $147.75 complete or $10.75 per volume 


THE FILMSTRIPS 


Two award-winning series created under the editorial direction of RALPH H. GABRIEL, 
Sterling Professor of History Emeritus, Yale University 


THE CHRONICLES OF | THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA FILMSTRIPS AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


15 units 30 units 


Eraphi Eact 
$97.50 complete or $7.00 each $195.00 complete or $7.00 each 
Comprehensive TEACHER'S GUIDE free TEACHER'S GUIDE free with each unit 


ORDER NOW 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 4) 
LIBRARIANS DESERVE MINK: Mrs 


Harlan 


Brown, librarian at St. Mary's Junior College 
Raleigh. N.C.. was holder of the lucky num! 
lrawn from a fish bowl at the Abelard-Schun 
booth at the ALA-CLA joint conference in Mor 

il. As winner, she was recipient of an autul 
haze mink stole presented by Abelard-Schum 
[wo thousand five hundred librarians were r 
tered for the drawing 


ALA: Four new ALA |! 


appointments to the 








quart staff are announced: Alphonse F. Tr 
executis tary of the Catholic Library A 
iation, W sume combined duties of an Al 
ute « tiv lirector and executive 
tary f sociation’s library admunistrat 
ivision | B. Timmerman, the divis 
xecutiy retary, retired on July 1.) R 
V. Gler former administrative assistant at | 
versity f Idaho library, became xecutiv 
tary t t! reteren SeTVICeS livision on ] 
t post which has been vacant 
f Cora M Beatty last De 
Char R. Carner became permanent publi 
tt f ALA on July 15 As as 
f public relations at WGN, In 
t } ) tor press relations and pul 
f the ( Tribune radio and televisior 
t Willia Katz, former area supervisin 
aria tor K ( nty Library Seattl \ 
’ t staff ot ALA on August 
scsistant to ¢ irect f the publishing 
! } Mr Kat who fr ived his library 
g is been reporter. editor and 
vertising py writer for various newspapers 
Washington and California, and also opera 
publi lati m for a time 
Other news of interest was ALA acceptan 
Der ratic National Convention invitation to 1 
ticipat i pre-convention regional gathering 





A 


toy itable for inclusion in the party's plat 
forn The Association, which was represented 
by Emerson Greenaway, was invited to partici 
pate is one of the important citizens organiza 


tions concerned with issues which will be covered 
in the Democratic platform 


poe rd EDUCATION DIVISION of ALA has 


\ 1 grant of $2,500 from the Asia Founda 
tion for: (1.) Individual grants to enable dis 
tinguished or promusing librarians now in_ the 
U.S. to attend ALA meetings and conferences 
ind (2.) Presentation of three-year memberships 
in ALA to selected librarians from Asia. The 
grant available for the period June 1, 1960 
through May 31, 1961 
BOOK PAPERS FOREVER: That the life ex 
pectancy of commercial book papers may be in 


reased from a present range of approximately 50 
years to one of 400 years or more is indicated in 
a report published recently by the Virginia State 
Library. Specifications for the paper are described 
in The Manufacture and Testing Durable Book 


Papers, a 64-page report prepared by Randolph 
W. Church, Virginia State Librarian, which 
scribes the investigations of W. J. Barrow, docu 


ment restorer at the Richmond institution. Copies 
of the report are being distributed to leaders in 
the paper manufacturing, publishing and library 
held Mr. Barrow’s investigations into the dura 
bility of paper have been carried on during the 
past three years with the aid of grants from the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc 

Indicative of the seriousness of the problen 
for libraries is the statement of Robert | 
Kingery, Chief of the Preparation Division, New 


Library We 
books in our 


York Publi 
ent of the 


estimate that 50 per 
present reference | 








lections are disintegrating to the point where they 
need immediate attention. We estimate that 25 
per cent of the books we are now acquiring will 
require attention within ten years. While many 
of the books in this group are foreign publications 
printed on particularly poor paper, many others 
if tf American manufacture 
T} Barrow-Church re port says Through ¢t 
ing the folding endurance and the tear resistan 
f w and artificially aged papers and thro 
measurement of acidity. specifications have been 
stablished for the strength and stability of 1 
ern non sated book papers manufacture 1 fr 
her il wood fibers No existing commercia 
papers Ww found that met these specification ? 
itirety Through the manufacture and testin f 
perimental papers, it has been demonstr 
that these specifications can be met. Two 
f i] been made for this pr 
i ing Evidence indicates t 
t av if isonable xf 
ncy of 5. It is estimated thet be 
nufactured under new specifications will hav 
mparable expectancy of more than f 
years The Barrow study has | 
’ 1 out under the supervision of Mr. Cl 
" iterest in the sour Y 
ry nz ide him a in 





STUDY OF LIBRARY CIRCULATION METH- 
ODS: Plans for a full-fledged study of libra 
lation methods have bh 


been announced by V 





ner W. Clapp, President of the Council on | 
brary Resources, In The lending systems of 
hool. sp and college libraries wil] be in 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The BEST book jacket protection 
is now the QUICKEST 


< 


:° LIFETIME 
LONGS and DUPLEX™ 


with SELF-STICK TABS 


Self-stick Tabs at all four corners, protected by release paper, adhere per- 
manently to inside covers with gentle finger pressure. The self-stick tabs eliminate 
separate attaching tape or glue. 


Enduring — Mylar* — 112 mil — for greatest strength, sparkling trans- 
parency and enduring protection 


Effective — Heavy paper backing welded to reinforced edges protect the 
points of greatest wear 


Economical — Saves time and labor in the processing; saves future re- 
binding, recovering and repairing 


Easy-to-do —Try it. Patented pre-slit paper backing on the Lifetime 
Longs, the telescoping adjustability of the Lifetime Duplex, speeds and 
simplifies application *hTM. . . duPont 


The book well-protected is the book best-protected by 
Plasti-Kleer®™ Book Jacket Covers. 


4 
Dept. 107 D, 56 Earl St.. Newark 8, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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levelop improved book 


libraries 





if ion systems applicable to 
ter vi und sizes. The study, under the super 
vision of ALA's Library Technology Project, will 
’ n ted by George Fry & Associates, a Chicag 
firm of management consultants 

Gerald Gold. research assistant at New York 
Public Library's Donnell Library Center, will be 
m leav if absence to work with the Chicago 
f is technical assistant. Also participating in 
th t will be an advisory committee headed by 


Forrest F. Carhart. Jr.. senior editorial assistant 





for the Library Technology Project 
Sums assigned by the Council to the study in 
lud in amount not to xceed $77,250 allecat | 
r tl rvi ot the management firm, in addi 
ion to sums for the Committee's and other e% 
penses. Four areas of work will be investiga 
book preparation for circulation, registr t 


borrowers, charging and discharging of Dooks, and 
processing of overdue books 


expe ted to 


result in a 
summarizing the presenting conclu 
sions and recommendations. Preparation of 
nanual which will enable each library to evaluate 
its book-charging system is planned. Included in 
the manual will be specific recommendations 

garding machine applications and, when appropri 
procedural 


The study is 


findings and 


' th 


ate he engineering and 
for the most eftective 


requirements 
machines 
will include 


Concerns of the study reduction of 


r-tranmsaction cost of book loans; and adminis 


, 
ration of book 


stating 


harging procedures, involving 


problems of interchangeabiulty of pr 


jures as between branch libraries and the central 
library, insufficient: information, and of course 
failure to provide maximum availability of books 


when wanted 


NINE OTHER CLR GRANTS ar 
Verner W. Clapp, President of 
Library Resources 

1. The 


Library of 


announced by 
the Counal on 
grant, $5,525, is to tl 


finance a 


largest single 
pilot study 
preparatory to a investigation, of th 
lassife ] collections in the book Sta ks 
Through observa 
hopes to measur 
collection 


Congress to 
thorough 
use of the 
by staff members and scholars 
tion of stack use, the Library 
lerivable from a 


the values classified 


and whether these values can be secured from 
other sources, e.g., the catalog. It hopes also to 
be able to develop a pattern for determining the 


value of shelf-classification in various types of 
libraries. The six-month study will be conducted 
by Herner and Company, information consultants 
of Washington, collaborating with members of 


the Library staff. The 
vestigations of readers’ use of books and of book 
problems now being carried on at the 
Yale and University of Chicago libraries with the 
aid of grants from the Council 


study complements in 


storage 


to the informal 
Larger Libraries of Maine 

with Bowdoin College, at Brunswick. acting as 
fiscal agent, in support of a survey of the possi 
cooperation among the chief Maine li 
The Maine library group, which has been 
meeting for a quarter of a century, includes the 
libraries of Bates College, Lewiston, Colby Col 
lege, Waterville, and Bowdoin; University of 
Maine, Orono, the Bangor and the Portland pub 
lic libraries, and the Maine State Library, at 
Augusta. For several years the group has dis 


A grant of $5,000 was made 
group known as “The 


! 
bilities of 


braries 


questions as possible wint st ive 





ittle used library materials, and joint acquisition 
gi Keyes D. Metcalf »f Belmont, Massa 

tt Harvard University librarian emerit 
nsultant on library problems, will n 

t the Maine survey looking toward velog 

nt of bases for coordination and cooperauon 
5. Ti Association of Law Libraries 

is the f a $5,000 grant to be used ft 
preparation of a checking edition of legal sub- 
headings, making use of photographic list 
techniques 
ji. A grant of $4987 has been made to th 


American Library Association for an inquiry into 
usibility of developing a numerical cod 


th ‘ 


identifying individual current American publica 
tor Such a code might be used simultaneously 
by libraries in ordering and by publishers in in 
ventorying, billing, etc. The inquiry, backed by 
the Acquisitions Section of the Resources and 


Division of the ALA, will 
feasibility and potential us 
a « principal investigators art 
ve Harrer, Assistant Director, Stanford Uni- 
Libraries, and Alex Ladenson, Assistant 
Acquisition and Preparation, Chi 
blic Library 

grant to the 
will be 


Technical 
ek to determine th 


t such a ode The 


SETVICES 


n tor 





Association of Re 


establishment 


$3.000 


arch = Lubraries used tor 


f an improved formula for computing costs of 
ibrary service attributable to research done under 
Government contract.. The problem of charges 1s 


as the Federal Gov 
computing 


pressing one at the moment 


rnment has changed the formula for 


rhead costs for library collections and services 
in conjunction with contract research, The new 
formula Directive A-21 has been found dif 
hceult to interpret. Government auditors have 
agreed to review “A-21" in the light of criticisms 


nd suggested changes a: 

A $2,000 grant will enable Gur R. Lyle 
Director of Libraries, Emory University, Emory 
Georgia, to prepare a revised edition of his stand 
ird book The Administration f the College 
Library. 

?. Another, of will 
M. Hauser. chairman of the 
ment, University of Chicago, to prepare an article 
for 1 Trends on the 1960 
im plications for libraries The article is | 
uled for the April 1961 issue of Library Trend 
h will be devoted entirely to the impact of 


whi n 
demographic trends on libraries. Dr. Hauser 
Census, will 


enable Dr. Phili 
Sociology Depart 


$4.000 


hrar 


census and its 


who 
is a consultant to the Bureau of the 
be using ‘raw data from the 1960 census in ad 
vance of its analysis and publication 

Two recent grants to the American Library 
Association have made possible preliminary en- 
toward the planning of research for the 


library 


g 9 


quiries 


improvement ot SCTVICE in metropolitan 
areas ($1,629); and a study of the feasibility of 
presenting an exhibit of “the library of the 
future at the Century 21 World Fair at 


Seattle. 1962 ($2,000) 


CID NEWS, publication of the tireless Council for 
Independent Distribution, reports that the British 
Newsagent’s Federation has been fighting to keep 
what are termed ‘low standard U.S. paper-backs’ 
out of Britain since lifting of dollar restrictions 
CID Net lists some titles in point, as noted in 
the Nati nal Neu agent | Li te te Li é be 
Naked Lovers, Sex on Tap, The Last Virgin, The 
Neu Bathroom Reader, Convention Girl 
(Continued on page 10) 
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This “different” tape that disappears 
...mends torn pages to last for years! 


SCOTCH BRAND 
No. 810 Magic 
Mending Tape 


For permanent paper mending 


Practically disappears on contact with paper, will never 
crack, cloud or ooze adhesive. And you can write right 
over it! For all permanent mending and sealing. 


Miianesora [fimine ano \ffanuractunine company 
«++ WHERE RESEARCH 19 THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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“Made with 1% mil Mylar!” 


DURAFOLD 





‘Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 





It's tougher, 
thicker, longer lasting 
at NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


Demco’s finest transparent book 
jacket cover now made with 14, mil 
Mylar* at no increase in cost to you! 
Hugs your book covers, keeps them 
looking like new. Comes with An- 
choring Tape feature for fast, easy 
application. Only 6 sizes . . . easily 
adjusted to fit nearly every sized 
book. Order today . . . money back 
guarantee. ; 


Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison 4, Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. 
Box 852 Fresno Calif 
Box 852, Fresno, Ca 





(Continued from page 8) 
TWO BEATNIK POETS have been defended by the 
New York Civil Liberties Union for public read- 
ings of their poetry. The first, William Morris, 
was charged with disorderly conduct for reading 
from his own works in Greenwich Village's Wash 
ington Square Park. He had no permit, said the 
police officer who arrested him And needed 


none, responded City Magistrate Walter J. Bayer 
in Lower Manhattan Court 
The second poet was Lawrence Ferlinghetti. 


Protests from a parent and a State Representative 
from student-initiated discussion of Mr. Fer 


arose 
linghetti’s poem, “A Coney Island of the Mind 
No. 5,” in freshman English classes at State Uni 
versity College. Oyster Bay, Long Island. The 


poem was called derisive of Christianity. 


Dean Leonard K. Olsen, defending academic 
freedom to study any work, remarked, “It is in 
evitable and desirable that many students will 


encounter positions with which they cannot agree. 
But it is the obligation of a university to 
examine broadly, rather than protect students from 
views other than their own.” 


CALIFORNIA STATE AlD? Membership of the 


California Library Association has expressed over 


whelming sentiment in tavor of introducing a 
state aid bill in the 1961 legislature, despite fail 
ure of the 1959 proposal. The Legislation Com 
mittee has drafted a revised bill, for submission 
to the Association membeiship and adoption this 
Fall by the CLA Executive Board. In view of 


the bitter opposition to State aid expressed by cer 
Conterence 


tain delegates to the Governor's on 
Public Library Services last April, the new bill 
ontains stringent safeguards protecting local ad 
ministration against encroachment by the State 


Major purpose of the bill is to aid and encourage 
the development of free public libraries with 
grants to local library authorities for the purposé 
them in improving and extending 


f assisting 


their services, as well as encouraging them to 
establish cooperative library systems where such 
ooperation would facilitate improved services 


Administration would be by a ten-member Publi: 
Library. Board appointed by the Governor, and 
three forms of aid are proposed: establishment 


grants, annual per capita and materials 


grants 


A LEBANESE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Hussein 
M. Rifaat, Supervisor of Libraries in Beirut 
Lebanon, says that public, university, and school 
librarians met at the National Library of Beirut 
recently and established a Lebanese Library Asso 
iation. The LLA is an organization of libraries 
librarians, and friends of libraries. Publishers will 
be accepted as associate members. Main aims of 
the Association will be to raise standards of library 
service, to promote librarianship, to encourage the 
use and books. The LLA plans to 
establish a Bibliographical Center at the National 
Library and will work for the establishment of 
libraries in the cities and rural areas of Lebanon 
On the international held, it will propose a ted 
eration of library associations in the Arab world 

The LLA will elect an administrative council of 
19, representing national, cultural, scientific, pri 
vate, and religious libraries, and will t one 
member of the council as President of the Associ 
ation. An annual conference, book exhibits, semi- 
nars, and workshops are planned. The Association 
will the warm wishes of American 
librarians 


grants, 


usefulness of 


sele 


have good 
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MAGNUS KRISTOFFERSEN: The June issue of 
The Sieve, Staff Association publication of the 
Hartford. Connecticut, Public Library, takes the 
form of a tribute to Magnus Kristian Kristoffer 
1 in April after 16 years as Harttord’s 
Kristoftersen I 


born in 
administration 


en, who di 
librarian Mr 

: Under his 

central library 


was 
Hartford 
and two new branches 
book collection, and 
a bookmobile, a serv 
library 


built a new 
increased and 
added such new 


improved its 
SCTVICES Aas 


drive-in servi 


ice for shut-ins, and a 


STATE LIBRARY STANDARDS: Carnes 
ration of New York has made a $45,000 
ALA for establishment standards for state li 
braries. The 18-month project, directed by Robert 
D. Leigh, will begin in January. The Survey and 
Standards ( American Asso 
Libraries, a division of ALA, will 
an advisory group with the cooperation of the 
Council of State Governments. A 50-state 
a preliminary step. Standards formulate 
will be presented at the 8ist annual 
onference of ALA in 1962. The 
staff will include professors of graduate 
umong them Dr. Leon Carnovsky of Chi 
azo and Dr. Edward A. Wight of California 


COMMITTEE Z85: A broad program of 
standards for the professional librarian was undet 
taken at the first 
mittee Z85 for standardization of library supplies 
held at American Standards As 
New York in June under the 
Poole. Mr. Poole is 
hnology Project of 
which, in turn, 1s 
new ASA project 
subcommittees were established at the 
meeting, each with specific initial 
standardization obje Subcommittee 1, which 
will work on library steel bookstacks, will stress 
performance standards for finishes applied to the 
stacks, toward the end of achieving one national 
Standard It will study the possibility ot 
obtaining dimensional standards to permit inter 
ability of stacks and columns 
2 will work on library 
shelving and wood and 
furniture. It has selected the straight-back, wood 
(non-folding) chair as the subject for develop 
limensional and performance standards 
library supplies, will work 
specifications for library catalog cards both 
limensions and general durability 


( orpo 
grant to 


ommittee of th 1ation 


t State act as 
survey 
will be 
result 


as a 
projec t's research 
library 


schools 
user 
meeting of the sectional com 
and equipment 


othces in 
Frazer G 


sociation 
chairmanship of 
lirector of the Library Te 
American Library Association 
administrative sponsor of the 

Three 
Z85 committe 


tives 


also 


< hang 
Sub ommiuttee furniture 


including wood metal 


ment of 


Subcommittee 4 on 


ommercial organizations 
June meeting of the Z85 
ommiuttee, as were 19 companies whose 
library field This is the first 
ittempt has made on any scale to 
standards for supplies and equip 


een national, non- 
esented at the 

products serve the 

time an been 

obtain 
ment 


library 
The committee's member 
American Association of Law 
in Documentation Institute; W 
Art Metal Constru 
American Library 
Libraries; Burroughs 
Bro-Dart Industries; The Buckstaff 
Catholic Library Council 
Library Resources, In Deusen 
In DeLuxe Metal Company 
Demco Library Supplies; Estey Corporation ;; Gay 
n page 14) 


organizations § are 
Libraries; Ameri 
R. Ames Com 
Associa 
Association of 
Manufacturing 


tion Company 
Schools; 


npany lation 


Crossley-Van 
Products 
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Made with 1'2 mil Mylar!* 


PAPERFOLD 


Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 





Anchoring tape holds cover 
in position while you toid 











Pertorations enable you to 
instantly adjust paper back- 
ng to exact height of jacket 


f 


V 











for those 
who prefer a PAPER BACK 


BOOK JACKET COVER! 


Here's the first one piece paper back 
book jacket cover that’s adjustable! 
Perforations make it fit squarely by 
itself. Six sizes, each adjustable to 8 
different sized books. Has the famous 
Demco “anchoring tape” feature for 
fast, easy application. Designed for 
libraries that jacket books on a pro- 
duction line basis Paperfold 
glues securely to the book! Try 
Paperfold . . . you'll like it! : 


* Du Pont trade-mark for it Polyester Film 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Box 1488, Madisor 





LITTLE, 
BROWN 
OQ = Check List 


NEW TITLES 
FALL, 1960 





The Absence of a Cello 


Ira Wallach $3.75 
Watcher in the Shadows* 

Geoffrey Household $3.95 
How Can the Heart Forget 

Emilie Loring $3.75 
The Best Man 

Gore Vidal $3.50 


Walking the Indian Streets* 
Ved Mehta $3.50 


In Your Opinion... 
John M. Fenton $3.95 


There Must Be a Pony! 
Jim Kirkwood Sept. 7. $4.00 


The Neutral Spirit 
Berton Roueché Sept. 8. $3.50 


Morning at Jalna* 
Mazo de la Roche Sept. 14. $4.00 


The Pattern of Perfection 
Nancy Hale Sept. 15. $4.00 


Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant 
Anthony Powell Sept. 15. $4.00 


Timothy Dexter Revisited 
John P. Marquand 
Illus. by Philip Kappel 
Sept. 19. $6.50 
Khrushchev: 
The Making of a Dictator* 
George Paloczi-Horvath 
Sept. 21. $4.95 


The Twenty Miracles of 
Saint Nicolas * 
Bernarda Bryson Sept. 28. $4.75 


The Primal Yoke 
Tom Lea Oct. 3. $4.75 





Theresa Helburn 


A WAYWARD 
QUEST 


An important and spirited memoir of the 
modern American theatre and its great per- 
sonalities by the woman who helped to 
found the Theatre Guild. Illustrated. : 

August 29. $5.00 


Thornton W. Burgess 


NOW 
| REMEMBER 


The autobiography of an amateur natural- 
ist who is loved and admired by the millions 
of readers who grew up with his delightful 
nature stories. Sept. 20. $5.00 


Samuel Eliot Morison 


*VICTORY IN 
THE PACIFIC, 1945 


From Iwo Jima to the Japanese surrender, 
this is the concluding narrative volume of 
Admiral Morison’s great History of U.S. 
Naval Operations in World War Il. Ilus- 
trated. Oct. 4. $6.50 


Clifford Dowdey 
LEE’S 
LAST CAMPAIGN 


The Story of Lee and His Men Against Grant —- 1864 
The definitive account of Lee’s final cam- 
paign by one of the best known writers on 
the Confederacy. Maps. Oct.19. $6.00 


Emily Dickinson 


THE COMPLETE POEMS 
OF EMILY DICKINSON 


The only one-volume edition containing all 
1,775 of Emily Dickinson's poems. Edited by 
Thomas H. Johnson. Nov. 3. $10.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY soston 
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Richard Matheson 


THE BEARDLESS 
WARRIORS 


American teen-age boys in battle—a novel 
of World War Il with the stature of The Red 
Badge of Courage and the fighting frenzy 
of All Quiet on the Western Front. 

August 22. $4.50 


Brian Moore 


*THE LUCK OF 
GINGER COFFEY 


The new novel by the author so widely 
acclaimed for The Lonely Passion of Judith 
Hearne and The Feast of Lupercal. 

Avaust 25. $4.00 


Wilder Penfield 


THE 
TORCH 


A fascinating novel by a famous surgeon 

about the world’s first great doctor, Hippo- 

crates, in the Golden Age of Greece. 
Sept.28. $4.75 


Helen Rucker 


THE 
WOLF TREE 


Wild San Francisco and one of its ruling 
families in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century—a romantic novel by the author of 
Cargo Of Brides. August 8. $3.95 


C. E. Lucas Phillips 


*THE GREATEST 
RAID OF ALL 


A thrilling, authentic account of the am- 
phibious commando raid the Nazis thought 
impossible, the British destruction of the 
vast Normandie dock at St. Nazaire. 
July 27. $4.95 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
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Germany Divided: 
The Legacy of the Nazi Era* 
Terrence Prittie Oct. 5. $5.75 


Mad Shadows 
Marie-Claire Blais Oct. 5. $3.50 


With Love 
Maurice Chevalier Oct.6. $5.00 


Mélisande 
Margery Sharp and Roy McKie 
Oct. 10. $2.95 
I'll Tell You a Tale 
J. Frank Dobie Oct. 11. $6.00 


Come With Me Home 
Gladys Hasty Carroll Oct. 11. $4.00 


Good Bye, Ava* 
Richard Bissell Oct. 18. $3.95 


The Grapes of Paradise* 
H. E. Bates Oct. 19. $3.75 


Gone Away 
Dom Moraes Oct. 20. $3.95 


The Sleep of Reason (paper) 
Warren Miller Oct. 20. $1.65 


Special Delivery 
Shirley Jackson et al. Oct. 24. $3.95 


The Loser* 
Peter Ustinov Oct. 31. $4.50 


The Pacifiers: 
Six Symbols We Live By 
Mack Hanan Nov. 1. $5.00 


Look to the Wilderness* 
Douglas W. Burden Nov. 2. $5.75 


The China Pirates 
Kenneth W. Dodson Nov. 2. $3.95 


Tourist in Africa 
Evelyn Waugh Nov. 8. $3.75 


Young Hornblower 
C. S. Forester Nov. 14. $4.95 
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ONE-SOURCE 
COVERAGE 
OF MAJOR 
NATIONAL 

ISSUES 
Pro & Con! 


Each month, The Congressional Digest 
features comprehensive documentation 
of one current major Federal problem, 
including background data and verbatim 
PROS and CONS, the actual material 
weighed by the Congress in reaching a 
voting decision. This will provide your 
library with a single but comprehensive 
source of reference material on specific 
controversies of national importance as 
they arise during the coming months of 


the new administration 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide and other 
leading indices. 

Published monthly except July & August 

1 Year,$10 2Years$18 3 Years $24 


For Subscription, write to 
Circulation Department 


CONGRESSIONAL 
DIGEST 


1631 K Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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lord Bros, Inc.; Globe-Werniyke € ompany; Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Company, Library of Congress; 
Medical Library Association; Music Library As 
sociation; Myrtle Desk Company; National Ar 
hives and Record Service; j.ibrary Bureau, Rem 
ington Rand; John E. Sjostijm Company; South 
ern Desk Company; Special ‘Libraries Association; 
Standard Wood Products (corporation; Steelcase 
Manufacturing Company; “‘firginia Metal Prod 
ucts, Inc; U.S. Office of Ed‘ication, Library Serv 
ices Branch; Veterans Admiaistration 

JEL: According to a release’ 


the new Journal 


; 
Education for Librarianship tdorn in July) is child 
of “elderly but vigorous’ parents the library 
schools and the Association,of American Library 


Schools. Present at birth arid temporarily paying 


the production tee with a no@-interest bearing loan 
is Beta Phi Mu, internationa? library science honor 
fraternity } 

Child of a ruthless bibl graphical age,” con 
tinues the announcement, xhe new publication 
began its life by gobbling up'The Reports of Meet 
ink f the Association @f American Library 
Sc/ ‘ The AALS Neu Stter and the AALS 
Directory. “Digesting them, the cannibalistic infant 
tackles more fully the quistions posed by its 
parents.’ Subscription is $5 a year and address is 
Association of American Lijrary Schools, 331 Li 
brary, University of Illinois,t Urbana 
FRANK C. FRANCIS, direitor and principal li 
brarian of the British Musejim, received a K.C.B 
in this year's Birthday Honojirs. His many friends 
in the American library pipfession will join vs 
in congratulating him. Sir I yank and Lady Francis 
were luncheon guests of “he Wilson Company 
last October, during a tour 5f American museums 
made shortly after Sir Frany's appointment to the 
British Museum directorshi* 

THE INTERNATIONAL :CONFERENCE ON 
CATALOGING PRINCIPLES will be held at 
Unesco house in Paris, probably during September 
of 1961. Work toward the tonference already has 
begun in the following cour¥ries: Belgium, Brazil 
Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, ‘Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Hungary, India, Isgael, Italy, Korea, the 
Netherlands, New Zealanct Switzerland, United 
States, Scandinavia 5 

WE URGE YOUR SUPPOLIT. . . For construction 
of the Graduate Library S:hool Building of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. (See article by 
Rose Sellers on p. 589 ¢f the April WLB.) 
Make checks payable to “Pioneer Women Fund 

H.U. Graduate Library * hool.”” Send to Pio 
neer Women, 29 E. 22nd St.. NYC 10 
CHILDREN'S BOOK COUNCIL LIBRARY, newest 
addition to the Council's ssrvices, officially opens 
on September 1st. The Lilrary provides for par 
ents, teachers, booksellers, Igbrarians, authors, pub- 
lishers a place where they njay see all of the year's 
new books for children. Ifours will be 9:00 t 
5:00, Monday through Frifay. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATICEN OF SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIANS, by action of tthe American Library 
Association and the Naticqnal Education Associ 
ation, became on June 30 a #epartment of the NEA 
while remaining a divisichi of the ALA. This 
important development, the! culmination of efforts 
begun in January 1957 by AASL, will be discuss 

at greater length in the Octeber WLB. It is obvious 
that AASL’s new status wil'igreatly aid cooperation 
with educational groups. §¢ 
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BOOK BUYING on time payments, and the use of 
credit cards for book purchases were among sug 
gestions made in a report by Robert Lusty to the 
Council of the (British) Publishers Association 
as likely to increase sales 

CIVIL LIBERTIES, monthly 


American Civil Liberties Union 
which we reprint intact from its 


When asked to 


publication of the 
noted this item 
May 
comment recently on the ban 
Aldous Huxley's ‘Brave New World 
Orwell's ‘1984’ from Miami's school li 
braries, U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrenc« 

Derthick said ‘I've never heard of those books 
don't think it would be prudent of me to 
them 


PAPERBACK BOOK SALES in 
business in the Washington, D.C 
District News Company 
school libraries and cafeterias. According to an 
account in Publisher's Weekly (April 18), District 
News supplies and installs racks or other fittings 
offers the books to schools at a 20 per cent disc 
The school then sells the books at retail price 
uses the 20 per cent profit as it sees fit 


JOHN P. MARQUAND died in his sleep on 
16. He was 66. Mr. Marquand, who began his 
literary career with the Mr. Moto won 
Pulitzer in 1938 for his first serious novel, The 
Late George Apley, and subsequently produced a 
Staggering list of best-sellers, including H. M 
Pulham, Esquire Wickford Point Melville G da 
win, U.S.A.; Sincerely, Willis Wayde, and many 
others. According to Publishers’ Weekly, son 15 
million of his books have been sold 


BETA PHI MU has instituted an annual award for 
excellence in professional writing, intended to bring 
recognition to library students and to en 
courage good professional writing by them. One 
paper may be submitted each year by each 
1 library school. Students honored by 
submission will placed on a 
bronze tablet given to each school, and the papers 
submitt eligible for ? 
$100, and Judges for 
ALA Bulletiy 
the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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1 will be ash prizes of $00 
1959-60 will be the 
Library Journal, and 
The basi 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER AWARD: 
Book-of-the-Month Club has announced that af 

for the 1961 Dorothy Canfield 
Awards be obtained by 
thorugh the head of their 
Agency. The Award. an 
and supplementary 
for the I 


appropriateness 
of the writing 


The 


pication forms 
Fisher Library 
interested libraries 
State Library Extension 
annual grant of $5,000, 
grants of $1.000 each 


may now 


nine 
pur hase ot books 
each year to libraries in the United States 
Book-of-the-Month Club with the 
advice and cooperation of the American Library 
Association Book- 
Month Club 1959. the 


winter following 


is mad 
selected by th 
The directors of the f the 
established the 

Mrs Fist 
memorial to their friend and 
Fisher 1 
of the Club from the ye 
1951 


Award in 

ers death, as a 

associate 
editorial be 


founding 


serve as a member of the 
ar of its 
a quarter of a ntury 

msidered for the Award 
serve a population of fe 
census): must be housed 
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Criteria: to be 
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| ADDRESS - 


of ATTRACTIVE 
COLORED CARDBOARD 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 


2 on SAVES TIME 
$125 — 


NEATER 
ECONOMICAL 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
OR USE THIS COUPON 
MUTUAL AIDS 
Dept. 410, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 
Los Angeles 27, California 


PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 


2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 letters, num 
bers and signs, @ $1.25/set—See colors 
below 

Red Green Blue 

Black Yellow White 


134” MANUSCRIPT STYLE, in sets of 
240 letters and signs, @ $1.25/set—See 
colors below 
Red Green 
Black Yellow 


4” CAPITALS in sets of 150 letters, num 
bers and signs, @ $2.00/set—See colors 
below: ’ 
Red Green Blue 
Black Yellow White 
614” CAPITALS in sets of 40 letters, @ 
$2.00 /set 
Red 


1” CAPITALS with reusable adhesive backs 

in sets of 200 letters, numbers & signs, @ 

$1.50/set (Heavy Paper) 
Red Black 


Reusable two-sided 
$1.00 per pack. 





Blue 
White 


Black 


White 


adhesive, @ 


plastic 


PLEASE ORDER A SEPARATE SET FOR EACH 
COLOR & SIZE NEEDED 
l,enclose $ 


. or, Please ship C.O.D. 


Send invoice (for responsible institutions 
only) (A 25¢ handling charge will be 
added to invoices totaling less than $3.00) 


Please rush free sample. 


NAME 


Se oe 











FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
FALL 1960 


PLUPP BUILDS A HOUSE 
Written and Illustrated by INGA BORG 


Swedish author-artist wh 


sted the popular PARRAK. THE WHITE 

REINDEER ha +} time written of a tiny 
f-lik atur t Lapland called "Plupp” a4 
J r t r sr € J } sg. y friend Err 


mr } att Gnaces Aae 5.8 
Reinforced Binding. Ready October $2.50 
ANIMAL MOTHERS AND BABIES 


by Robert Foran 
Wlustrated by Kathleen Nixon 


A + snd me t ture ¢t k of anima mother 
jer rew babe with y mh 
‘ y k +} Nixon 15 + them n? 
T + stion +h ynimea } 
snd how ++ y nq are reared 
ply anaq a y writt tor ng r 3 
Aq 4.8 


Reinforced Binding Ready October $3.50 
THE HAT 

by N. J. Rock 

Iustrated by Mary Brooks 


Sot was 4 ver pecial Doy and t had 


jertul HAT t was biue and red and 
w and if wa wid f 0d ; dow 
, t ; ind hin n Ja 
x fF t and w . 7 play the banana 
snt But t Mr. Boa Constric+ 
y li ++ yht Rat , 
than fat lit 
a 5.2 


Reinforced Binding Ready October $2.50 


THE BOOK OF ELECTRICITY 
by Geoffrey Gerard 


Mae ead'< ticity works end 
P t te ete deserihed , 
. | Th + 
| 3uaq | ) r ; " 
? ) with 97 draw no fr ’ 
a f f , tograph A 0-14 
Cloth. Ready October $2.50 


published by 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. 
210 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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(Cointinued from previous page) 
1 building with space for h substantial number 
of additional books; must le open to the publi 
harge five days a week, including som¢ 
evening hours. The community in which the li 
brary is situated must support it adequately and 
make active use of its pres‘nt facilities. At least 
half of the annual total support of the library 
ist be derived from publi funds. Ofhcial pres 
tation of the Awards will:be made on April 16 
first Sunday of National Library Week 


free of 


nN 
i¥¢ the 

All libraries that feel qyalified are invited to 
apply for the 1961 Award: through the head of 
their State Library Extension Agency. The agency 
responsibili-y of submitting two 
Book-of-the 

17. 1960 


will have the 

upplicants from its state: to the 

Month Club before midnight October 
A committee of three librarians appointed by the 
President of the Public Lidrary Association will 
screen the applicants and select ten they consider 
most worthy and promising. The Book-of-th 
Month Club will choose the winner of the prin 
ipal $5,000 Award from these ten. The r 
maining nine libraries will receive a supplementary 


grant of $1,000 each 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY announces ap 
pointment of Jesse H. Shera as director of its 
Center for Documentation and Communication Re 
search. Dr. Shera, who is also dean of the School 
f Library Science at Western Reserve, succeeds 
James W. Perry who has r+linquished the post for 
independent writing and research. 


BRITISH “TRUSTEE” WANTS GLAMOR: S. Ir 
hairman of the Dartford library committe 
has appealed for female library assistants with more 
glamor. Other suggestions from Mr. Irving ar 


ing 


neon signs ¢ itsid th 


library, more imaginative 


{ 


ghting, study cubicles, and moveable partitions 


llow flexibility in planning 


BUILDINGS: Ground-bresking ceremonies for the 
University of Pennsylvania's undergraduate library 
seminar and classroom bui'dings were held June 17 
in Pennsylvania, The new 8-story building, first unit 
of a proposed two-unit library, was made possibl 
by allocation of $4,000,000 by the General State 
Authority of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
ind $1,000,000 in gifts by trustees and friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold D. Uris of New York City 
gave $100,000 toward construction costs of the 
John M. Olin Library, now nearing completion on 
the Cornell University campus. The Uris’ recent gift 
is in addition to others for what will be one of the 
world’s largest library structures, capacity 2,000,000 
ylumes The nation’s first carpeted public 
library opened at Santa Ana, California—a hos 
eaders may smoke, listen 


to long-playing records, and do not have to tip 


pitable building wher 


toe President Eisenhower has signed into law 
1 House Joint Resolution authorizing preliminary 
study and review in connection with the proposed 
third building for the Library of Congress : 
a new library build 


Plans have been announced f 
ing that will house Yal> University collections of 
books and manuscripts. The building, on which 


nstruction will start in 1961, is the combined eift 
* Edwin J. Beinecke (Yale '07), Frederick W 
Beinecke ('09), Mrs. Walter Beinecke (whose hus 
band was a member of the class of 10), and other 
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members of the family Montgomery, Alabam 
as a new central library, a handsome modern bu 
ing with Moorish undertones. Attendant pub 
on opening day, June 5, included all-out cover 
the Montgomery Advertiser-Journai—S full 
which one was an advertisement by the 
Montgomery. Others included photographs, ; 
ticl n aspects of the library, its histery, 
w buildings. users, trustees, Friend 
tions A new library for Beloit 
me assured with the announcement o 
$443,000 for that purpose from the Col 
Robe rt H. Morse Foundation of Chicago. TI 
Morse grant—largest single gift in the college 
14-year history—brings the total pledged toward a 
new library for Beloit to one million dollars 


BOOK GIFTS: Novelist Lion Feuchtwanger 
Pacific Palisades estate and 25,000-volume personal 
library, presented to the University of Southern 
California library by his widow One of the 
world’s notable collections of material on Leonard 
Da Vinci, given to Brandeis University Library by 
Bern Dibner, Wilton (Connecticut) bibliophile and 
engineer. The collection will be housed in a special 
hall designed to honor Mr. and Mrs. Dibner 1 
university's new library The famous field notes 
f William Clark of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
a gift to Yale University Library from Frederick W 
Beinecke (mentioned above). Known as the ‘Han 
mond Papers,” the notes were ‘‘discovered”’ in 19° 
in a St. Paul (Minnesota) attic, and launched 
historic court case involving government 0 
ship Manuscripts, papers personal 
spondence of author Harry (Only in Ameri 
Golden, presented to the Public Library of Charl 
Mecklenburg County (North Carolina) 
rare first edition of Henry Fielding’s Josep/ 
drews, a gift to Cornell University Library 
memory of auto accident victim Carolyn J. Rieger 
by her three roommates Lehigh Universi 
receipt of $1,793,514 through the first distributi 
a beque st under the trust fund established 
1925 by the will of the late James Ward Pack 
ator of the Packard automobile. The bequ 
est ever received by the university, brings 
more than $4 million gifts to Lehigh 
alumnus Packard ehigh also has benefit 
lection of rare books and manuscr 
at approximately $25,000, presented t 
by Robert B. Honeyman, Lehigh alun 
1 trustee, and Mrs. Honeyman. The acquisit 
to be added to the $170,000 Honeyman Collectior 
established in 1956, include a number of Darwit 
rks, the first issue of the first English translation 
f Boccaccio’s Decameron, other notable items 
A nine-year survey of entertainment history micr 
filmed from the pages of the Christian Science 
Monitor, a gift to Doheny Library at me Univers 
of Southern California from Dr. Richard Dyer Ma 
Cann assistant professor of cinema at SC, who 
urned over to the library 450 newspaper pages 
taining his weekly columns about the motion 
ture industry. Microfilm copies will be availabl 
scholars in the Farmington Collection, SC 
unique collection of books and periodicals in Eng 


in foreign languages on cinema 


n the 


CURRENTLY ON VIEW: N York Publi 
brary's commemorative exhibition of drawings 
lithographs, prints, murals, books by Swiss illu 
trator Hans Fischer, best known for his drawin 
for children’s books. The exhibit continues to 


Oct. 15 University of Chicago Library's ex- 
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MANHANDLED! 


oo 


Books wear out and yo glad they do 
What a lonely place a library would be 
if every book on the shelves staved new 
and clean and unread 

But, books do not have to wear out 
Not when you specify Hollis- 
ton’s Roxite Library Buckram for all 
your library binding problems 


so quickly 


Holliston’s Library Buckram is made 
especially to solve your binding prob- 
lems. It is wear, scratch, tear and mois- 
ture resistant, with a specially built-in 
longevity that pays off in a saving of 
binding dollars. And, there is a wide 
range of bright, cheerful colors which 
keep their new look because they can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth 


It really does pay to 


HOLLISTON 


ROXITE 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


ONE OF THE BIG FAMILY OF 


OLLISTON 


idling 


¢ HOLLISTON MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Milwaukee San Francisco 








A MOVIE 








Now available 
for FREE showi 


! TIFIED BINDER 


e EDUCATIONAL 
e INFORMATIVE 
e ENTERTAINING 


Should be seen by every 
librarian, every trustee, €very 
purchasing agent, every teacher, 
every student, every club 

and civic organization. 


Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





(Continued from previous page) 
hibit showing how “The Face of the News” 
hanged over a period of more than 200 years will 
continue through Sept. 22. Starting with the Brit 
ish Court journals of the Royalists and Crom 
wellian parties, the exhibit concludes with samples 
of the standard 5-column newspaper of the 19th 
century. Among items on display are newspaper 
accounts of the Boston Massacre and the 
of the Declaration of Independence 


“THE PUBLIC LENDING RIGHT" is the subject 
of an acrimonious debate in the British book world 
A committee of authors, headed by Sir Alan Her 
has drafted a bill which would force British 
libraries to pay authors an amount based on 
number of times their books circulate each 
year Theory is that, since authors receive only 
one royalty on a book which may be read by many 
people in a public library, the libraries should help 
to make good their The Public Lending 
Right” is conceived as a measure similar to perform 
ing rights for plays. Librarians point to the ad- 
ministrative costs of the scheme. the fact that best 
selling authors would get most of the money, the 
fact that the lending of books encourages their 
pur and the fact that many books would never 
be published at all without libraries to buy them 
American librarians will be startled to learn that 
the committee also questions the 10 per cent dis- 
ount allowed public libraries—pathetic by Ameri 


can standards 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: ALA 
y: A 


announces release of Studying the Community 


has 


signing 


bert 
publi 
the 


k ssecs 


hase 


Basis for Planning Library Adult Education Service 

The 144-page publication grew out of ALA's Li 
brary Community Project, financed since 1951 by 
the Fund for Adult Education. It is a step-by-step 
guide presenting methods for gathering and or- 


ganizing information needed to create an effective 
library adult education program suited to the needs 
and interests of the individual community, Material 
book is based on experience of eight public 
libraries which participated in the Library Com 
munity Project for a five-year period. Cost of the 
publication, obtainable from ALA headquarters, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11, is $2.50 New 
Definition School-Library Service consists 0 
papers presented at the 24th annual conference, in 
August 1959, of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. Contributors to the publica 
tion, which was edited by Sara Innis Fenwick, are 
Francis S. Chase, Kenneth W. Lund, Robert D. Hess 
Jean E. Lowrie, Margaret Hayes Grazier, Abram W 
VanderMeer, Mary Helen Mahar, Frances Henne 
ind Miss Fenwick. The 90-page, hard-cover book is 
obtainable at $3.75 from the publisher, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Ill Constance 
M. Winchell’s third supplement to Guide to Refer 
ence Books, 7th edition, was published by ALA in 
Price is $3.75 from ALA Headquarters 
Microfilming of a group of African newspapers, a 


in the 


‘ 


project being carried out by the Photoduplication 
Service of Library of Congress, was inaugurated by 
the Libraries Committee of the African Studies 


Association. Suggestions for additional titles to be 
microfilmed should be 
Robert D. Baum, 1106 Seaton Lane, Falls Church 
Va. Microfilm orders should be sent to the chief of 
LC’s Photoduplication Service Unesco 
issued, as mumber 11 in its series of Manuals for 
Libraries, a report on the 1958 symposium in Vienna 


sent to committee chairman 


has 
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on national libraries of Europe 
lication 


Title of the pub 
on which information is obtainable from 
Unesco’s Paris headquarters, is National Librarie 
Their Problems and Prospect Another Unesco 
announcement reports that the Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries, previously issued 8 times a year, will be 
pubished at 2-month intervals, making it possible 
to improve contents and increase size of each annual 
volume without increasing subscription rates 
Paperback Review, the first syndicated book sup 
plement devoted exclusively to paperback books 
will publish its first issue in October. The 32-page 
rotogravure publication, with a guaranteed circula 
tion of 500,000, will be distributed by hundreds of 
college newspapers 
who i 


It is aimed at college students 
cording to a recent survey, buy 4 to 
more pape rback books each than does the general 
public. The supplement will discuss between 500 
and 600 paperback books, selected by Mark Van 
Doren, Brooks’ Atkinson, Sidney Hook. Margaret 
Mead, Granville Hicks, Richard Morris, Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, others Church Library Maga 
né, anew 52-page periodical for persons interested 
in church libraries, will make its debut in October 
It will be published quarterly, according to news 
the Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention in Nashville, Tenn [wo 
volumes have been released of a four-volume study 
f Pacific Northwest Library Development, a project 
sponsored by the Pacific Northwest Library Asso 
ciation and aided by a Ford Foundation grant. The 
publisher, University of Washington Press, Seattle 
5, announces availability of volumes 1 and 2, T/ 
Public Li Pacific Northwest ($7.50) 
and Elementary and Secondary School Librarie f 
the Pacific Northwest ($6.75). College, University 
ind Special Libraries of the Pacific Northwest (vol 
ume 3) be d this fall, followed by 
Libraries and Librarians of the Pacific Northwest in 
winter 1960-1961 The Odyssey of a Film 
Maker, fourth in a series of chapbooks, has been 
published by Beta Phi Mu. It is the story of film 
maker Robert Flaherty’s life as told by 
Frances Hubbard Flaherty. The 45-page book 
designed by Bert Clarke and printed by Clarke and 
Way at the Thistle Press in New York City. Copies 
$3 each from Beta Phi Mu. 331 Library, University 
of Illinois Microcard Corporation has 
been contract by the Micro-Research 
Corporation for the micro-form reprinting of early 
American newspapers from the American An- 
tiquarian Society. The project is being edited by 
Ebenezer Gay, executive officer of the Boston 
Athenaeum. The newspapers, which will be re 
produced on 8” x 5” two-sided cards, constitute the 
lonial 


5 times 


from 


, 
Drarile lhe 


will issut 


his wife 


was 


Urbana 


awarded a 


richest single printed source of research in c 
history : 


The 
professional 
lettering 
technique 


[ “gt 
ee 


Write for 
literature and samples 


Stik-a-letter Co. 
Rt. 2, Box 1400, Escondido, Calif. 


ra 
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| NEW FALL BOOKS FROM A.L.A. 


| 
| 


| Guidelines for Library Planners 
| A.L.A.’s Library 


Administration Division Buildings and Equip 


Reports the 


proce ling vf 


Institute of Jun 959. Covers general 


men 


aspects of library building 


Presents plans, criti 


nd discussion of 8 university and publi: 
omment 


Sept. $3.75 


und statistical data and on 


| 1c} 
Ol libraries 


Public Library Policies—General and 
Specific Public Library Reporter #9 


Examples of written policies in use by public 
f 


libraries of various Siz Fall $2.25 (tent) 


Library Service to an Aging 
Population Public Library Reporter #10 


lings of the June, 1959 insti 


A.L.A.’s Adult rvices 
or Adult Educatior Fall 


proce¢ 
Division and 


$2.25 (tent) 


Training for Librarianship Before 1923 
or Prior to the Publication of William- 
son's Report on Training for Library 
Service Sarah Vann 


A history of library serv ition and picture 


Asso little 


Fali 


lation in a 


$6.00 (tent) 


Subscription Books Bulletin: Reprint 
of Reviews Sept. 1956 - July 1958 


Subscription Books Bulletin: Reprint 
of Reviews Sept. 1958 - July 1960 


Formerly a quarterly, the SUBSCRIPTION Books 


BULLETIN was combined with THE BOOKLIST 


in September, 1956. These two reprints make 


all the 


reviews of the Subscription Books Com 


first four years of 


bound 


published during th 


r 


mittec 


the combination available in two separate 
volumes 


Fall ea 


and indexed 


lume $3.00 (tent) 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron St. Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Now Ready 


The Christian 
Mission Today 


Written by 21 contemporary Protestant leaders, 
this lucid study of Protestant missions critically 


examines the strength and weakness of the 
current mission effort, and indicates needed 
future action. Cloth, $3; Paper, $2.25 


Stumbling Block 


Douglas Jackson extends an intelligent and 
honest appeal to common sense and to the 
Christian’s social responsibility at home and 
abroad. Paper, 75¢ 


Come to Christmas! 
Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard offer at- 


tractive ideas usable from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas, for family worship, to provide a more 
meaningful of Christ’s birthday. 
Colorful traditions, crafts, decoration hints and 
worship materials for the whole family. 


l/lustrated. Paper, 75¢ 


observan a 


Methodism and Society 
In Theological Perspective 
S. Paul Schilling presents here a_ historical 


and current survey of what Methodists 
carefully examines the rela 


record 


do and _ believe, 


tionship of theology to Methodist social action, 
and suggests a much needed theology of society 
to bridge the 


gap. $5 
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Ready Sept. G 


Paul’s Message and Mission 


William Baird presents a study of the writings 
and incidents in the life of the apostle Paul, 
to determine the evangelical responsibilities 
of our modern church and the individual. $3 


Jesus and the Trinity 


Walter Russell Bowie sets forth a non-technical 
explanation of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
filling the gap between early impressions and the 
current creed concerning the Triune God. $2.75 


Vital Possessions 


Grace Noll Crowell expresses the great value of 
God's numerous gifts—beauty, home, country, 
memory, prayer, church, etc.—in these 14 de- 
Each contains seripture or a quotation, 
the meditation, and a « losing poem. $1.50 


votions 


Leaves From 
A Spiritual Notebook 


Thomas Kepler has compiled an anthology of 
inspirational reading for personal and group 
use, and for speakers, preachers, and writers. 


$5.50 


The Book of Revelation 


Charles M. Laymon discusses one of the New 
Testament’s most baffling books. A lucid study 
that interprets the major themes, the message, 
and the meaning of Revelation. $3 


Values Men Live By 
Morris Keeton outlines a new concept for in- 


troducing the philosophy of religion, analyzing 
issues common to ethics and religion. $3.50 








Edite 


analyses 


spre cl 
pre he 
Sund 


other 


The International 
Lesson Annual, 1961 ~- 


d by Charles M. Laymon, with Lesson 
by Roy L. Smith, this volume gives 
il application to a summary and 
commentary} International 
plus many 


$2.95 


com- 
of 
ry School for 
unique teacher helps. 


eat h 
1961, 


nsive 
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Acts of Worship 


W. B. J. Martin encourages deeper worship 
participation with this collection of prayers, 
affirmations of faith, litanies, etc. $2.50 


The Gracious Calling 
Of The Lord 


Robert John Versteeg uses New Testament theo- 
logical theories to answer vital questions regard 
ing Christianity and personal redemption. $2.50 


Ready Oct. 10 


Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace 


Roland H. Bainton, our generation's prominent 
biographer-historian, deals forthrightly with one 
of the most critical issues within Christendom 
today, and sets forth the attitudes relevant to 
the atomic age. lilustrated. $4.75 


Jesus In The 
Gospel of Matthew 


Edward P. Blair gives a readable, succinct re- 
appraisal of the distinctive elements in Mat- 
thew’s Christology, with reference to recently 
discovered ancient scrolls and manuscripts. $3 


Doing What Is Christian 


Harold A. Bosley explains Jesus’ charge to His 
disciples to witness to the end of the earth 
what He meant, to whom it was directed. $1 


The Cross Before Calvary 
Clovis GC. Chappell gives a message of hope to 


the troubled Christian—based on the experi- 
ences of Old Testament figures whose lives re- 
veal how God suffers as man suffers. $1.50 


Devotions for Junior Highs 
Helen F. Couch and Sam S. Barefield offer 40 


meditations related to the junior high’s world by 
vocabulary, illustration, and subject, giving guid- 
ance for problems of daily living. $1.75 


Stewardship Sermons 
Charles M. Crowe delivers 12 challenging talks 


outlining the scope, meaning, and importance of 
stewardship to Christian faith. Stresses use of 
time, talents, and possessions. $2.50 


Christ And 
The Hope of Glory 


John Knox examines the nature and truth of the 
Christian hope of eternal life, basing his dis 
cussion on Paul's description of faith, hope, and 
love. The 1960 Ingersoll Lectureship. $1 


Luke’s Portrait of Christ 


Charles M. Laymon discusses and skillfully il- 
lustrates the characteristics of the personality 
of Christ which Luke emphasizes, dramatically 
revealing the deep piety and humanitarianism 
which led Luke to see in Christ the hope and 
salvation of a suffering world. 


Personal Power Through 
The Spiritual Discipline 


G. Ernest Thomas deals in these 49 devotions 
with pressures of modern life which tend to 
leave “no time for God.” Encourages the culti 
vation of a healthy faith and a more abundant 
spiritual life through personal discipline. $2 


Worship Programs for Juniors 
Alice A. Bays and Elizabeth Jones Oakberg 


collaborate on this book of 38 worship programs, 
each containing hymns, stories, suggested scrip 
tures, poems, and a closing prayer. $3 


< Abingdon ‘Press 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: C. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION has an- 
nounced receipt of two grants totaling $58,105 
from the National Science Foundation for support 
of the activities of the SLA Translation Center at 
the John Crerar Library in Chicago. A grant of 
$34,105 was awarded to, support a ‘Survey of 
Translation Activities in Universities, Societies and 
Industry, in the Fields of Science and Technology 
Directed by Donaid W. Ramsdell, Chief of the 
Center, this Survey will accumulate and coordinate 
for the first time, information about the nature, 
extent and method of translations being made from 
non-English scientific and technical literature by 
universities, scientific societies, research institutions 
and industry. A second grant of $24,000 was given 
for continued support of the operations of the 
lranslation Center. This is the fifth consecutive year 
that the National Science Foundation has supported 
the Center with such grants 

The SLA Translation Center is a depository for 
unpublished foreign and domestic translations of 
material in all subject fields, especially science, 
medicine, technology and engineering 


SLA HALL OF FAME: Medallions were presented 
to four new members of the Special Library Asso 
iation’s Hall of Fame at the Association's Cleve- 
land convention in June. Recipients are: Dorothy 
Bemis, formerly assistant to the director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Libraries; Florence 
Bradley, librarian of the Metropolitan Life Insur 
ance Company until her retirement 12 years ago; 
Pauline M. Hutchison librarian of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company of Totonto; and Ruth Savord 
hief librarian of the Council on Foreign Relations 
until her retirement this year. Election to the Hall 





“te 


SLA CHAPTER AWARDS: The H. W. Wilson 
Company Special Library Association Chapter 
Award, given this year for the most outstanding 
promotion of special library services within the 
business community, was presented on June 7 at 
the SLA Conference in Cleveland. This year, like 
last, the award was split, certificates and checks 
for $50 going to the Rio Grande Chapter (sex 


to 


of Fame recognizes outstinding contributions 
SLA, and usually follows the completion of an 


display above) and the Indiana Chapter (below) active library career in the eld. Presentations were 
It was the second consecutive award for Rio Grande made by SLA president Burton W. Adkinson 
Chapter, which also was honored last year (Continued o2 page 24) 
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Prentice-Hall's 
New Books for 
Boys and Girls 


Early ‘Warning 


Electronic Guardians Of Our Country 

By Robert Wells and C. R. Whiting + Illustrated by Jack 
Coggins * A timely book about America’s electronic defense 
systems against enemy air and ballistic missile attacks. 
Clearly explains what the equipment is, how information 
is obtained and used, and what developments lie ahead in 
our “distant early warning” systems. 


November ¢ 12 up ¢ $2.95 


Beaver Business: 


An Almanac 


By Glen Rounds + The everyday 


activities of a family of beavers, 
entertainingly recounted by 


a noted author-artist who 
stresses the role these in- 
dustrious creatures play 

in conservation. 

October ¢ 10 up ¢ $3.00 


The Girl From 
Jobunycake ‘Hill 


By Virginia Frances Voight - 
Illustrated by William A. 
McCaffery + Alone in a 
sparsely settled section of 
Connecticut in 1789, Rebecca 
and her mother struggle to 
establish a farm despite an 
unfriendly neighbor and a 
dispute with Indians over 
ownership of the land. 
November ¢ 8-12 * $2.95 


Calico Ball 


By Margaret Crary + When 
hostile tribes threaten to at- 
tack a frontier town, a young 
girl’s knowledge of the Indian 
and his ways helps avert catas- 
trophe in this exciting chron- 
icle of the early days of Sioux 
City. October ¢ 10-14 ¢ $2.95 

















How Life 
Goes On 


By Irving Zeichner * Illus- 
trated by Janet McCaf- 
fery * A complete, clearly 
written account of repro- 
duction in plants and ani- 
mals — from the simplest 
one-cell creatures through 
man. Many drawings, di- 
agrams and experiments. 

November ¢ 10 up ® $2.95 


Mission to 
Bayou Pierre 


By V. M. Mundy *« The 
Natchez Trace—one of the 
most dismal and dangerous 
trails in early America—is 
the setting for this fast- 
paced story about a boy 
who unwittingly becomes 
involved in the political in- 
trigues of Aaron Burr. 

October ¢ 12-16 © $3.00 


The ‘Horse 
Talker 


By J. R. Williams + Dra- 
matic action and suspense 
keynote this junior novel 
about a boy with a rare gift 
for gentling horses, and his 
adventures with a band of 
mustangers in the South- 
west in the 1850's. 

October * 12-16 © $3.00 


P-H Junior Books 


All Cloth Bound 








Complete catalog and approval copies available trom: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. ¢ Library Service Dept. 
P. O. Box 500 © Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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ROSE BOOTS: The 1960 SLA Professional Award 

was granted posthumously to Rose Boots at the 
- ning session of the 51st Convention of Special 

Libraries Association, June 5, in Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Boots, until her sudden death on February 25 
of this year, was chief librarian of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company in New York City, This, the 
Association's highest award, is given in recognition 
of an outstanding contribution to the field of special 
librarianship and is granted only during the years 
when the Association feels an individual has 
merited the honor by virtue of unique achievements. 
Miss Boots’ oustanding contribution to her profes- 
sion was the establishment of the SLA Scholarship 
and Student Loan Fund and her continual interest 
in its growth 


SLA LIBRARY SCHOLARSHIPS: Winners of four 
scholarships for graduate study in librarianship 
luring the 1960-1961 academic year were an- 
nounced at the SLA convention in Cleveland. They 
are: Geri Lynne Crayne, Lincoln Park, Michigan; 
Valerie Hunter Burnham, Springfield, Massachu 
Martha Ann Bucher, Dayton, Ohio; and 
Prudence Jeanne Schmidt, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
hey all receive $1,000 scholarships 


setts 


ACRL: A new grant of $35,000 from the United 
States Steel Foundation to the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries assures continuation 
for the sixth year of the ACRL program of grants 
to libraries of privately supported universities and 
four-year colleges. The further promise of the 
LS. Steel Foundation to match additional gifts 
to the program up to $15,000 will help to meet 
the still-pressing needs of smaller college and uni 
versity libraries 

Additional contributions totaling $5,050 have 
been received from The H. W. Wilson Company, 
the International Business Machines Corporation, 
Koppers Foundation, Microcard Foundation, Micro 
Photo, Inc., Olin Mathieson Corporation, and 
Time, Inc. The National Biscuit Company has 
promised a renewal of the $1,000 contribu 
last year 


also 
tion first made 

Application forms for participation in the 1960 
i961 ACRL grants program will be distributed 
this month to eligible libraries. Worthwhile 
projects in any area of librarianship or bibliog- 
raphy (except those which are part of work 
toward an academic degree) are eligible for con- 
sideration by the ACRL Grants Committee. Grants 
will be made in amounts up to $1,000, Letters of 
ipplication should state succinctly the nature and 
purpose of the project, a budget for the amount 
of the grant requested, the project's present state 
of development (if already begun), its proposed 
date of completion, and the reasons why funds 
trom outside the applicant's own institution are 
Deadline for applications is October 17 


sought 


The awatds will be announced in the January 
issue of College and Research Libraries. Letters 
of application should be addressed to Richard 
Harwell, Executive Secretary, ACRL, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


HUGH MacLENNAN, whose 


“Mountain in the 


City’ was reprinted in June WLB from his book, 
Thirty and Three, is recipient of Canada’s top 
literary honor for his most recent novel, The 
Watch That Ends the Night. For this, his first 


new work of fiction in eight years, he received the 
Governor General's Award 


24 


oe nate 


GROLIER SCHOLARSKIPS: Scholarships of 
$1,000 each for the pr>fessional education of 
school librarians were piesented by the Grolier 
Society at the ALA-CLA Conference to two library 
Mrs. Florence Cleary accepted for Wayne 
f Education library de 
and Dr. Ralph Shaw 


Rutgers 


schools 
State University’s College : 
partment, Detroit, Michigan, 
for the Graduate School of Library Science, 
University, New Brunswi.k, New Jersey 

AIR FORCE LIBRARY PUBLICITY CONTEST: 
Three Air Force libraries receiving John Cotton 
Dana Awards this year have also won awards 
in the ninth annual Air Force Library Publicity 
Contest. Keesler Air Force Base Library received 
the first prize of $350 in the Air Force contest; 
Johnson Air Base in Japxn won second place and 
$200 as well as a Dana honorable mention; and 
Brookley Air Force Base library in Alabama, an- 
other Dana honorable miention winner, received 
$100 and third place in zhe Air Force contest. 


ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY: The highest honor 
that can be bestowed by St. John’s University on 
a member of its staff wiil go to William A, Gil- 
lard, director of libraries who has been named re 
ipient of the President's Medal. The medal was 
awarded to Mr. Gillard in recognition of his 
loyalty and dedicated service during his 31 years 
at the University 


THE DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
of Drexel Institute of Technology was presented 
to John E. Fogarty, United States representative 
from the Second Congressional District of Rhode 
Island. Representative Fogarty was cited for 
humanitarian work on behalf of American 
health, education and welfare during 20 years of 
public service as a member of Congress and for 
his interpretation to the public, Congress and pub- 
the vital role of libraries in the 
dissemination of America’s cul 
advancement of learn- 


lic agencies of 
preservation and 
tural heritage and in the 
ing 


ROCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY'S central hall! 
lisplay for National Library Week won first prize 
of $200 in the Lifetime Reading Plan display con 
test sponsored by the World Publishing Co. The 
exhibit fe atured cartoons as a background for 
Clifton Fadiman's “Lifetime Reading Plan.” 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION announces 
the award of two scholarships for graduate study 
in library science for the academic year 1960- 
1961. Myra D. Monahan of New York City has 
been awarded the Thomas M. liams Scholarship 
of $1,000, sponsored by the Association and named 
in honor of the late librarian of Colgate University 

The Neil Van Deusen Scholarship, also for 
$1,000, has gone to Mary Ann Sullivan of Yonk- 
ers. The grant was provided by T. M. Van Deusen 
of Flint, Michigan, in memory of his son, the late 
Dr. Neil C. Van Deusen, who made notable con- 
tributions to public library development in New 
York State. Judith Rose Hursh of Pittsford, New 
York, was named as alternate. 


NEW MEXICO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION an. 
nounces Alice Cox and Jack Key as recipients of 
$500 each from the Marion Dorroh Memorial 
Scholarship Fund. The scholarship, provided 
jointly by the Albuquerque Library Association 
and the New Mexico Library Association, was 
established to promote the interest of the library 
profession in the state. Miss Cox will attend 
Denver University and Mr. Key the University of 
Illinois 
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AUDIO BOOK ALBUMS 
ARE IN DEMAND! - 


“Literature nourishes youth, entertains 
old age . . . is delightful at home.*” 
You and your public will get literary 
nourishment enjoying these thrilling 
Audio Book 16 rpm albums! 


The Audio Book TOM SAWYER 


MaRK TWaAIN’s famous story of the 
typical American boy superbly nar- 
rated by JEFF CHANDLER. 
9-ULTRA-MICROGROOVE 16 RPM REC- 
orDs — $9.95 List 


*Cicero 





THE AUDIO BOOK OF FAMOUS POEMS — Read by Marvin Miller — 4 Records 
HEART OF DARKNESS — Read by Dan O'Herlihy —5 Records 
THE WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN — Read by Roymond Massey — 8 Records 
THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE — Read by Robert Ryan — 6 Records 
THE COMPLETE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE — Read by Ronald Colman — 
3 Records 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN — Read by Michael Rye 
8 Records 
THE GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE — 4 Records 
THE TRIAL OF SOCRATES — Read by Thomas Mitchell — 3 Records 
THE BEST OF MARK TWAIN — 4 Records 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE — Read by Gene Lockhort — 
4 Records 
THE BASIC WRITINGS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON — Read by Lew Ayres 
5 Records 
THE AUDIO BOOK OF GREAT ESSAYS — Read by Marvin Miller — 8 Records 
WALDEN — Reod by John Carradine — 6 Records 
TREASURE ISLAND — Reod by Hons Conried — 8 Records 
ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES — Read by Basi! Rathbone — 5 Records 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND — Read by Marvin Miller and Jane Webb — 3 Records 
A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES — Read by Elinor Gene Hoffman — 1 Record 
JUST SO STORIES — Read by Gene Lockhart — 5 Records 
THE WIZARD OF OZ — Read by Marvin Miller and Jane Webb — 5 Records 
THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD — Read by Michael Rye — 3 Records 
STORYTIME FAVORITES Read by Jane Webb — 2 Records 
RIP VAN WINKLE ond THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW — 
Read by Elinor Gene Hoffman — | Record 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS — Reod by Hal Gerard — | Record 
THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER and THE GREAT STONE FACE 
— Read by Elinor Gene Hoffman — 1 Record 
STORIES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT — Reod by Jane Webb — 2 Records 
STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT — 2 Records 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY Great Lite 


OSEPH 


4iIG AN 
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ALA 


awards 





Details of ALA awards and citations, their 
donors and conditions, appeared in the February 
issue of the BULLETIN, page 398-401. The awards 
were made at the ALA-CLA Conference in 
Montreal, June 19-24. 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD: 


Verner 


Clapp, president of the Council on Library Re 
sources, for distinguished service to the library 
profession, a medal and $1,000 

CLARENCE DAY AWARD: Lawrence Clark 


Powell, dean of the new library school at UCLA 
author, bibliophile, for outstanding work in en 
couraging the love of books and reading. Dr 
Powell, who is relinquishing his position as dire 
tor of the UCLA library, received a contemporary 
print, citation, and $1,000 in this, the first presen 
tation of the new award 


BETA PHI MU AWARD: Louis R. Wilson, dean 
of the graduate school of librarianship at the Uni 
versity of Chicago and author, for distinguished 


service to education for librarianship, a citation 
and $50 
LAURA INGALLS WILDER MEDAL: Clara In 


author of St. Lawrence 


Sod House Winter 


gram Judson deceased 
Seaway, Christ pher 
The Lost Violin, and many other children’s books 
for substantial and lasting contribution to chil 
dren's literature Mrs. Judson died on May 24 
when she was planning her trip to Montreal to 
She was 81 


lumbus 


receive the award 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS: For outstanding contribu 
tions to their local libraries, as well as for service 
on state and national levels, Mrs. Emil G. Bloedow 
of Edgeley, North Dakota, and Thomas Dreier of 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


E. P. DUTTON—JOHN MACRAE AWARD: 
Hilda Katherine Limper, specialist in work with 
exceptional children at the Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County (Ohio) Library, received a $1,000 scholar 
ship which she wil! use for study and observation 
to increase her understanding of the special prob 
exceptional children. Miss Limper was 
cited for “the sincerity of her endeavors, her real 
concern for the children, and her wide knowledge 
of children’s books,” in her work with “the deaf 
the blind, the sick, the disturbed, the retarded, and 
the advanced child 


lems of 
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DEWEY MEDAL: Harrict E. Howe, formerly 
director of the University of Denver library school, 
1931-1950, and subsequently acting director of 
USC's library school, for her pioneering spirit and 
leadership in professional training. Under Miss 
Howe, Denver led the postwar break to establish 
the materials-centered, graduate level curriculum 
of today 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD: Margaret C. Scog 
gin, coordinator of young adult services at New 
York Public Library, for her warmth of personality 
patience and understanding, “which have inspired 
the young people with whom she works with a true 
love of books and reading,” a scroll and $500 


LIBRARY LITERATURE AWARD: Marjorie Fiske 
Lowenthal, for her survey B Selection and 
Censorship (discussed in this issue), $500. Miss 
Fiske is the first recipient of this new award 
She is coordinator of studies in geriatric mental 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric In 
co-author of Mass Persuasion 
cused Interview (1955). 


illness at the 
stitute, and the 
(1946) and The F 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION: Con 
stance Mabel Winchell, reference librarian at Co 
lumbia University Library, New York, was awarded 
the Mudge citation for a distinguished contribution 
to reference librarianship. The citation commended 


Miss Winchell for her constructive services at 
Columbia, for her supplements to and revision of 
A Guide to Reference Books, and “her trail blazing 


hook. Locating Books For Interlibrary Loan.” Miss 
Winchell was trained by Isadore Mudge and has 
been closely associated with her work. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION was presented 
to M. Ruth MacDonald, assistant to the director 
»f the National Library of Medicine, “for distin 
guished service in the field of cataloging and clas 
sification as well as for high ideals and outstanding 
leadership which have made a distinct contribution 
toward advancement of the library profession as a 


whole 


FREDERICK G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP: 
Judith Rose Hursh, a graduate of the University 
»f Rochester, who has worked for two years at the 
university's Atomic Energy Project Library, $750 
for professional] training in library work with chil 
iren. Miss Hursh will attend the Columbia Uni 
library school 
(Continued on page 28) 


versity 
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GAYLORD 
Mibit 


‘BOOK TRUCK 


Shelves easy to reach. Lower shelf 
a full 15/2” from floor. No stooping. 


———— iia = 


Extra sized 4” wheels move over 
sills and up ramps at the -slight- 
est touch. 


All wheels swivel for easy handling 
in cramped aisles and around tight 
corners. 


Curved handles offset so hands clear 
books when top shelf is filled. 


Load it with books or supplies — this sturdy truck moves 
smoothly and noiselessly with the slightest touch. You'll 
like the quiet shelves, protected underneath by “noise 
dampeners”, and the comfortable curved handles that 
give you clearance from the load. 

The Gaylord No. 42 — 2 shelf Book Truck is of all welded 
steel construction for longer, more useful life. It moves 
easily on ball bearing, swivel type casters with four inch 
wheels. The harmonizing Desert Sand color with infra 
baked finish stays new looking. 

A versatile book truck at a budget appealing price. 
Shipped assembled, ready to use. 


Transportation charges paid. 


Please write for complete information. 


LIBRARY SUPHLUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


% SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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\. in 
5 Standard’s 
Library Furniture 






Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. a oS 
a, «.* at ey 
on: e Y) } 


v 





~ DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


BUILT...of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 





UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 


The famous, nationally recognized and 
accepted Donnell line of library fur 
niture is exclusively manufactured by 
Standard Wood Products. 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course. 








SS 


10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 26) 

JOHN COTTON DANA AWARDS: For outstand- 
ing library publicity. Winning scrapbooks are 
available on loan from ALA. Howard Haycraft, 
president of The H. W. Wilson Company, at th« 
Wilson Tea on June 20, presented citations as 
follows 

POPULATION UP TO 25,000 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Glenview, Illinois, Public Library: For complete 
ness and coverage, with demonstration of capacity 
for good relations in community 
Edgeley, North Dakota, Public Library 
Award for a library of its size showing an excellent 
relationship to the community 
Public Library 
coverage of 
the 


Special 


Honorable Men 
almost all areas a 
utilization of 


Cai? Ge 
tion for 


rv Rid, 
program 
over and for 


library can many 
media 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES—25,000-100,000 POPULATION 


Levittown, New York, Public Library: For the gen 
eral effectiveness of the library's publicity, and 
especially for the organization and presentation of 
a national display of materials of interest to library 
trustees 


Riverside, California, Public Library: Special 
Award for a determined, courageous stand on a 
basic issue—censorship—and for evidence of the 


Public Relations 


good results of a 
program 
Park 
for a fhine 
presentation 
action 


continuing 


Oak 


Illinois, Public Library: Special Award 
over-all presentation, for an unusual 
which can be used as a model for 


COUNTY LIBRARIES—25,000-100,000 POPULATION 


Caney Fork Tennessee 
Honorable 


recognition of 


Regional Library, Sparta, 
Mention for breadth of coverage and 
purpose as a motivating force in 


publicity use 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 100,000-200,000 POPULATION 
Glendale, California, Public Library: As an excel 


lent example of over-all cooperation within th¢ 


ommunity at all levels and generally good all 
around coverage 

Pasadena, California, Public Library: Honorable 
Mention for its effective presentation of a far 


reaching public relations program which links th 
library with all civic and many international] events 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library: Honor 
able Mention for its use of a well rounded publicity 
program 

200,000-500,000 POPULATION 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


ma City Libraries, Oklahoma: Special 
Award for publicity activity for a single phase of 
library activity, constantly carried out as the result 
of long range planning by the libran 


Okla/ 


COUNTY LIBRARIES—200,000-500 000 POPULATION 
King County Public Library, Seattle, Washington 
For demonstration of creative development of a 
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ounty library 
subsidiary 


program and its 
agencies 


relationship to 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES POPULATION OVER 400,000 


San Antonio, Texas, Public Library: For an excel 
lent all-around program and for its effectiveness in 
favorably altering the image of the library in the 
public mind 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Free Library: Special 
Award for pioneering in the effort to draw the 
whole family into the library and to show that 
reading is for everyone, for a lifetime 


AMONG STATE LIBRARIES 


Concord, New Hampshire, State Library: Honor 
ible Mention for demonstrating the variety of pub 
licity outlets available libraries 


to state 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


University of California, I Angeles: For dedica 
tion to the principle that the book is important 
and for the skill with which this point of view is 
presente d 

United States Air Force Academy Library: Colo 
rado: Honorable Mention for breadth of approach 
in the presentation of a new plant to a limited 
community 


AMONG SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Battleground High Sch Battleground, Indiana 
For clear statement of objectives and use of pub 
licity to achieve it 


AMONG AIR FORCE LIBRARIES 


Keesler Air Force Base, Mississippi: For 
dedication to the ideal of the library.as a 
with all phases of base operations. Special 


mendation for the attractive presentation 


consistet 


Johnson Base Library, Headquarters 6041st Air 
Base Group, Japan: Honorable Mention for a well 
organized long range program; recognition of the 
goals of good library service, especially in a foreign 
country 

Brookley Air Force Base Library, Mobile, Alabama 
Honorable Mention for emphasis on the library's 
participation in the activity outside its walls 
Kadena Base Library, AFL 5278, 6313 Air Base 
Wing, Okinawa: Special Award for earnest attempt 
to use library services to promote good relations 
with the local population 


AMONG ARMY LIBRARIES 


Fort Lee, Virginia: Honorable Mention for at 
tempts to reach all segments of a specialized library 
ommunity 


VETERAN ADMINISTRATION CENTERS 


Wood, Wisconsin, V.A. Hospital Library: for 
aginative use of various media and agencies to 
the library's story in all of its facets, and for uni 
form excellency of coverage 

Marlin, Texas, V.A. Hospital Library: Honorable 
Mention for recognition of public relations value 
in regularly performed library services 
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Coming in 196]... 


FAMILY NURSING AND 
CHILD CARE  c. Luise Richi, RN. 


Night Supervisor, San Jose Community Hospital 


A complete course in practical nursing and child care 
written especially for use in nurses aide training 
Covers nutrition, diets for special conditions, therapy 
infant care, motherhood and other important topics 
384 fact-filled pages with 277 sharp illustrations. $6.00 


NEW in 1960... 


MEALTIME By Bess V. Oecrke, 


Author of best-selling “Dress” 

Especially written for the advanced foods student 
VUealtime stresses the operation and management of the 
home, the relationship between diet, nutrition, proper 
foods and our health, vitality and productivity 

Based on the ‘‘life-cycle theory, author Oerke has 
presented the most modern technique and practices of 
leading nutritionists $4.96 


SAFE LIVING By Herold T. Glenn 
author of “Youth at the Wheel” 


Upper elementary and junior high level librarians and 
instructors will find this new text on safety meets their 
every need Includes School Safety Patrol training 
operation and management safety at school, in the 
shop, on the playground; safety at home, on the highway 
and on vacations every facet of safety and 
safe living. $3.60 


NEW 1960 Revisions 


Covers 


SHEET-METAL PATTERN 
DRAFTING & SHOP 
PROBLEMS 


Widely accepted and recognized as the leading sheet- 
metal shop guide, this sew revision now provides up- 


Daugherty and Powell 


Analyzes all the essentials of sheet 


to-date problems 
Trade Edition $6.00 


metal layout. 


COLORING, FINISHING 
AND PAINTING WOOD 


Newell & Holtrop 


A “complete library’ on the subject of wood finishing 
the new revision of this remarkable text presents «4 
thorough coverage of paints, varnishes, stains and other 
wood finishes. Includes the latest finishing techniques 


of the master craftsmen. 
Trade Ed. $9.35 
* 


DRESS Bess V. Oecrke 


HOMEMAKING FOR 
TEENAGERS 

BOOK 1 McDermott & Nicholas 
ART FOR YOUNG 
AMERICA 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
1800 Duroc Building e Peoria, Ilinois 
“Educetional Publishers Since 1899" 
Be = ze. 


$4.96 


$4.60 


$4.72 


Nicholes et al 
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Letters 


University of Hawaii 
Sequels List 

One of our most useful tools, for helping 
children and teachers find books they enjoy, 
is a list of sequels which we have developed, 
bit by bit, over a period of years 

We started with two lists suggested in 
LIBRARY BULLETIN. We illus 


strated these with cut-outs, and additional 


THE WILSON 


titles were added from year to year 
The idea of 


sheet for each series, enables us to have an 


using a loose-leaf folder, a 
illustration for each, and provides space for 
new titles and new series 

This seems a practical way of keeping our 
"Sequels List’’ up to date. Also, it makes it 
possible for many students in library science 
classes and children in our school to have a 


part in making this guide. 


CYNTHIA GEISER 
Assistant Profe , 
University of Hawat 
H NOMI 


Display Ideas 

Since our library has been receiving more 
than one subs« ription to the Bulletin and | 
also have a personal subscription, I've found 
it very easy to clip display ideas, paste them 
on 4” x 6” cards and file by subject headings 
This saves time in trying to locate ideas for 
displays on seasonal subjects 


HILL, Librarian 
, High School 


HELEN I 
Beaver Dam, Wi: 


4-H_ Interest 

We were interested in the annotated list of 
books with 4-H interest, by Palmer P. Clark, 
which appeared in your April issue. Your 
readers might be glad to know that there is a 
new edition of The World Book at Work 
with 4-H, which is a booklet designed to help 
1-H Club boys and girls and leaders use the 
material in World Book which will be of 
value as they work on particular projects and 
activities. The references are brought together 
under the headings used in 4-H Club work 

The booklet includes a statement on 4-H 
Club objectives, 4-H Club organization, the 


(Continued on page 32) 








More Round Libraries 


This is a picture of the circular library at 
Arcadia High School that opened its doors 
for the first time in September 1959. 
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Undoubtedly this is the only round library 
in the world with a bump in it. 
WALLACE D. BUMP, Librarian 
Scottsdale Arcadia High Schoo] 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 


to be in active demand. Starred titles have been professionally 


recommended for Young Adult collections 


WALTER LORD 
*THE GOOD YEARS 
From 1900 to the First World War 


“The years from 1900 to the first world 
war were good, the author contends, be- 
cause, whatever the trouble, people were 
sure they could fix it ... A very readable 
re-creation of an era often remembered 
with nostalgia.”- ALA Booklist. 32 pages 
of illustrations. LC 59-10585. $4.95 


E. M. HALLIDAY 
*THE IGNORANT ARMIES 


“Brilliant narrative of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can expedition to Archangel at the end of 
World War I. Very timely.” — Library 
Journal. 8 pages of photographs. 


LC 60-7526. $4.50 


ANDRE CASTELOT 
KING OF ROME 
A Biography of Napoleon's Tragic Son 


“Provides the reader with a delightfully 
ironic glimpse into aristocratic society of 


the romantic age.’ — Chicago Tribune. 
Frontispiece, 8 pages of photographs 
LC 59-10574. $5.95 


HESKETH PEARSON 
MERRY MONARCH 
The Life and Likeness of Charles I! 


“Effectively broadens our view of a king 
who played a crucial role at a crucial 
period in the English-speaking world.” 
— Christian Science Monitor. Frontispiece 
and 12 pages of photographs. 

LC 60-7535. 


$5.00 


ALAN BULLOCK 
*HITLER 
A Study in Tyranny 
A newly revised edition of “one of the 
most fascinating and readable accounts of 
modern history.” — San Francisco Chron- 


icle. 8 pages of illustrations; 4 maps 
LC 60-13434. $7.50 


NORMAN COUSINS Ls 
*DR. SCHWEITZER OF LAMBARENE 


“An intimate and appealing picture of the 
doctor and his staff at work in the jungle 
clinic . Analyzes with intelligence and 
perception the meaning of his life and 
thought.”—ALA Booklist 

LC 60-9134. $3.95 


ERNEST J. WRAGE and 
BARNET BASKERVILLE, Editors 
*AMERICAN FORUM 
Speeches on Historic isswes, 1788-1900 


The first volume of a unique two-volume 
anthology covering the great speeches — 
on both sides of major issues in American 
history. Introductions to each general di- 
vision; bibliographical notes; bibliography. 

LC 60-7019. $7.50 


AMAURY DE RIENCOURT 
THE SOUL OF INDIA 


“A stimulating and creative work of schol- 
arship that deals incisively with India’s 
history and culture and its impact on the 
West.” — ALA Booklist 

LC 59-10578. $6.95 


ALAN E. NOURSE, M.D. 
*NINE PLANETS 


Clear, authoritative information about the 
nine planets of our solar system, their 
satellites, their sun, and the nature of the 
universe. ‘Recommended for all large col- 
lections."’ — Library Journal. 25 diagrams; 
12 pages of drawings, 4 in full color. 

LC 60-8539. $5.95 


ADRIAN HAYTER 
*THE LONG VOYAGE 


A remarkable first-person account of ad- 
venture and discovery during a six-year, 
single-handed voyage from England to 
New Zealand. “Its well-considered phi- 
losophy makes it worth its purchase price 
to libraries.””— Library Journal. Photo- 
graphs, maps. LC 60-10406. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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(Continued from page 30) 
1-H Club program, and 4-H Club events in 
the United States and Canada. 


Single copies are available upon request at 
no charge to librarians, Requests should be 
addressed to: 

RUTH W. TARBOX 
Director of School and Library Service 
Field Enterprises Educational Corp. 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, lil. 


What I Expect from 
Library Trustees 

My continuous exposure over the years to 
public libraries and librarians has endowed 
me with a sense of kinship with the members 
of the library profession, who, like the ana- 
lysts and credit men who constitute mine, are 
after all just frail human beings, trying to do 
the best job they can. 

This leads me to some thoughts which I 
should like to offer on the subject of library 
board meetings and the proper employment 
of a library board's directorial function. In 
this regard librarians may be roughly classi- 
fied in two categories—those who encourage 
their trustees to work actively at their jobs, 
and those who hope to God they won't try to! 
I feel that I have the right to expect that my 
library when it publishes its imposing list of 
the civic leaders on its board is making the 
maximum possible use of this eminent aggre 
gation of brainpower and judgment 

The old-time librarian still regards the 
library board as a necessary evil imposed 
upon him by the educational laws, which 
require library board approval, as you know, 
of certain phases of library operations. Under 
that philosophy the ideal trustee was one who 
seldom spoke except to say ‘‘yes."’ His func- 
tion? Simply to rubber stamp. 

I am glad to state that the situation is im- 
proving, but there is still too much of this 
sort of encouragement of intellectual torpor. 
The old idea was that it saved a lot of head- 
aches for the librarians. Stuff and nonsense! 
A library which is not drawing on the interest 
and brains of its trustees is not only insulting 
the intelligence of a lot of good people, but 
is wasting a priceless asset. 

A certain grist of educational work should 
always be actively carried on in board meet- 
ings, in order to school trustees in the in- 
tricacies of library management, books, and 
cataloging. This can best be done by requir 
ing librarians to present at frequent intervals 
in board meetings a rundown of their par 
ticular problems and responsibilities. This is 
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an excellent way to stimulate discussion and 
maintain interest among the trustees. Such 
sessions will tend to raise the stature of the 
library in the minds of the trustees them- 
selves and help to make of them the salesmen 
for the library which they should be. 
JOHN A, TAYLOR, President 
Library Board of Trustees 
Dumont, New Jersey 


Statement on Mutilation 

Recently the Indiana School Librarians 
Association, the Indiana Library Association 
and the Indiana Library Trustees Association 
approved and adopted a Mutilation State- 
ment which appears below. The statement is 
a plea for education of children—and adults 

in the proper use of library materials. 

Indiana Library Association's legislative 
committee is readying a bill to make legal 
the punishment by fines, of the mutilation 
of library materials. This bill will be pre- 
sented at the next state legislative session. A 
like bill passed both houses of the state legis- 
lature last session but was vetoed by the 


governor 
MAXINE BATMAN, President 
Indiana Library Association 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE MUTILATION AND 
LIBRARY BOOKS AND OTHER 
MATERIALS 


LOSS OF 


The continuing loss to Indiana libraries as a 
result of the misuse of books and magazines is 
substantial. The annual cost to libraries for the 
replacement of books borrowed and never returned, 

tolen or mutilated by having articles or illustra- 
jons clipped or torn from them is a drain on al- 
ready overtaxed book budgets. Students and other 
citizens suffer the permanent loss of valuable irre- 
placeable materials. Much of this Toss might be 
prevented by means of an effective educational 
effort by librarians, teachers and parents. Legal 
penalties enforceable in extreme cases of malicious 
vandalism or refusal to return library materials 
ive a necessary. 
Instruction in the proper use of educational ma 
uld stress the seriousness of the mutila- 
tion of any book, particularly if it is part of an or- 
ganized library collection. Such instruction should 
emphasize that book and magazine illustrations are 
complementary to the text and that removal of 
uch contributing material often destroys the use- 
f the entire book or magazine. 


terials sh 


ful ne 
Librarians can make it easy for users to obtain 
pies of printed material by providing copying 
which permit brief articles, diagrams, 
ind other texual and illustrative materials 
be supplied quickly for a nominal cost. Library 
! hould allow for the needs of special 
f users, permitting the circulation of ref- 
ts on occasion and providing multiple 
in heavy demand. 
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There'll be more demand than 
ever for this fall’s 
Continental Classroom text 


* Latest Nielsen survey reveals 
Continental Classroom viewing 
audience numbers over 600,000 
viewers — all potential textbook 
users! 


@ This is THE required text 
for the course. There is no com- 


peting book. 


e Last year’s chemistry text 
sold 50,000. Now with the 
show's ever-increasing popular- 
ity, extensive advertising, and a 
broad-interest subject, MODERN 
ALGEBRA will outsell all prior 
texts. 


€ The program itself will reg- 
ularly show and advertise the 
book. 


@ Hundreds of colleges and 
universities offering the course 
for credit will increase the de- 
mand among college and high 
school students, teachers, engi- 
neers, professional people, and 
all adults interested in a better 
understanding of math. 


INTRODUCTION TO 


Modern Algebra 
Also, Students Manual 


by Roy Dubisch by JOHN L. KELLEY 














The official text written especially for the Contemporary Mathematics Modern 

| ; agers | - 
Algebra course, to be conducted by Dr. Kelley on over 160* stations of the NBC 
Television Network. Ready September 


Book $2.7 per Py Students Manual $1 


p. Van Nostrand comPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


* Complete lists of TV stations carrying course and colleges giving credit for the course 
available on request 





m eetings 


courses @te. 
associations 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers 
Mrs. Florinell F. Morton, director and professor of 
the library school at Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, has been chosen vice-president and 
president-elect of ALA. Frances Lander Spain, co- 
ordinator of children's services at the New York 
Public Library, was installed June 24th as ALA 
president for 1960-1961 at the ALA-CLA joint con- 
ference in Montreal. Other officers are Carolyn I. 
Whitenack, assistant professor of library science 
and audio-visual education, Purdue University, 2nd 
vice-president, and Arthur Yabroff, business direc- 
tor, Detroit, Michigan, Public Library, treasurer 

Mrs. Morton, who will succeed Mrs. Spain as 
president at the close of ALA's 80th annual con- 
ference in Cleveland in 1961, is Texas-born. She 
moved to Louisiana at an early age, and later at- 
tended West Texas State College, Canyon. She 
received her master of arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of California and did further work at the 
Columbia University School of Library Service 

Before joining the faculty of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library School in 1933, she was at North 
Texas State College in Denton, and served as an 
instructor at University of Illinois Library School 
from 1931 to 1933. She became director of Louisi- 
ana State University Library School in 1944 and 
professor in 1947. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Robert 
M. Hamilton, assistant librarian of the Library of 
Parliament, Ottawa, elected first vice-president and 
president-elect of CLA, was installed at the June 24 
general session of the joint ALA-CLA conference. 
Neal Harlow, librarian of the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, incoming president, will 
serve CLA from June 1960-1961 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
INSTALLED: Winifred Sewell, senior librarian at 
Squibb Institute for Medical Research, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, was installed as the 1960-1961 
president of SLA at its annual business meeting, 
held June 7 in Cleveland, Ohio, Other new officers 
of the Association are: Eugene B. Jackson (librarian, 
Research Laboratories, General Motors Corporation, 
Warren, Michigan), first vice-president and presi 
dent-elect; Paul L. Knapp (librarian, Ohio Oil 
Company, Research Center, Littleton, Colorado), 
second vice-president; Jeanne B. North (head li- 
brarian, United Aircraft Corporation, Hartford, 
Connecticut), secretary; Olive E. Kennedy (librari 
an, Rockefeller offices, New York City). treasurer: 
and two directors—Sara A. Aull, reference librarian, 
University of Houston Library, Houston, Texas, and 
Elizabeth R. Usher, assistant librarian, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City 

Winifred Sewell is a graduate of the State College 
of Washington, and earned her library science de 
gree at Columbia University School of Library 
Service. She has served as reference librarian at 
‘Columbia University Library and in 1942 joined the 
staff of the pharmaceutical library of Wellcome 
Research Laboratories in Tuckahoe, New York, in 
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1943 becoming chief librarian. In 1946 she joined 
the Library of the Squibb Institute for Medical Re 
search, first in Brooklyn, New York, and later in 
New Brunswick. Since 1948 she has edited Unlisted 
Drugs, a monthly publication of the Pharmaceutical 
Section of SLA's Science-Technology Division. Miss 
Sewell has long been active in SLA affairs. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S Mid 
South Conference will hold its annual meeting on 
Nov. 26 at St. Agnes Academy, 4830 Walnut Grove 
Rd., Memphis, Tenn. 


VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY Department of Library 
Science announces a fall conference on school li- 
braries, to be held Oct. 29. For information, write 
to M. Dorothy Ward, Assistant Chairman, Dept. of 
Library Science, Villanova University, Villanova, 
Penn 


OHIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRAR- 
IANS will meet Oct. 28-29 at Ft. Hayes Hotel, 
Columbus, with the theme, “He Who Runs Must 
Read 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S confer- 
ence will be held Oct. 27-29 at Hotel Owensboro, 
Ow ensboro 


1OWA AND NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS’ joint meeting will be held Oct. 20-21 at 
the Municipal Auditorium in Lincoln, Nebraska 


WEST VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION wil! 
hold its annual conference Oct. 20-21 at the McClure 
Hotel, Wheeling. 


MICHIGAN: A School Library Institute will be 
held Sept. 15-16 at St. Mary Lake MEA Camp with 
the theme, “Implementing Nationa] Programs on 
the Local Level’ (NDEA, White House Conference, 
AASL Standards). 


MICHIGAN: Central Michigan Teacher-Librarian 
Conference will take place Oct. 15 at Atlanta High 
School, Atlanta, Mich 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION's annual 


conference will be held Oct. 19-22 at Lansing. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARCHIVISTS: The So- 
ciety’s Business Records Committee will sponsor a 
workshop on Oct. 5, during the Boston meeting of 
the Society. Headquarters for the Conference will 
be the Somerset Hotel. 

The workshop will consist of two panel dis- 
cussions, the first featuring advice from business 
historians as to what records should be preserved; 
the second ernphasizing practical advice to the begin- 
ning company archivist. Those interested will also 
be able to attend one of the seminars sponsored by 
the Society's Records Management Committee 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY'S 18th annual reading in- 
stitute will be held in Philadelphia Jan. 23-27. For 
details, write: Dept. of Psychology, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia 22, Penn 


VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION wil! hold 
its 1960 conference at the Williamsburg Lodge, 
Williamsburg, Nov. 10-12. 


ILLINOIS-MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
conference will be held Oct. 27-29 at the 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Carl H. Sachtleben, 
Pius XII Memorial Library, St. Louis, is chairman 
of local arrangements 


joint 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Treasure Trove bound books - - - 


certainly are “HOMEWARD-BOUND” 


a 
J 
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TREASURE TROVE -:-:- 
for prebinding and rebinding 


Helps you serve young readers better! 


Juvenile titles circulate more when they wear bright, beautiful Treasure 
Trove illustrated covers. 


Illustrated back title panels show youngsters at a glance that there are 
many of the very kind of book they are looking for. 


The covers themselves, faithful reproductions of the original book jackets 
in lively color, make the books look interesting, exciting. Youngsters can’t 
wait to start reading them. Books go home, circulations increase. 


It’s good to know, too, that these books have extra circulations built into 
them. Durable buckram, tough printing inks that can really take it and 
the craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder combine to produce 
bindings that stand up longer. Best of all, Treasure Trove bound books 
cost no more. You actually can cut binding costs. 


For books that help you serve young readers better, see your Treasure 
Trove binder. A complete list of these quality binders is yours for the 
asking. 


Orv40easure Orove ay hg 
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Facts About 


THE 
Presidents 


By Joseph Nathan Kane 


Author of "Famous First Facts” 


1959 *% 3600p. * illus. *& $6 

VERY VITAL KNOWN FACT—al- 

most without exception—about the 
Presidents of the United States, will be 
found in this book. In Part I a chapter 
is devoted to each President in chrono- 
logical order. Personal data and family 
history are followed by facts on elec- 
tions, congressional sessions, cabinet ap- 
pointments and the vice president, as 
well as highlights of the President’s ad- 
ministration. Part II includes collective 
data and statistics on the presidents as 
individuals and on the office of the 
presidency. 





“No more useful volume than this will come 
the way‘of reference workers during the forth- 
coming election year. Recommended for all 


reference collections.” Library Journal 





“This book is probably the most readily use- 
Librar- 


ians, teachers, editors and all serious students 


ful ever published on its subject... . 


of politics will find it invaluable.” 





Milwaukee Journal 





“It is a fact-filled volume, amazingly fore- 


sighted in the answers it provides to questions 


which will certainly be asked.” 
Gerald D. McDonald, Chief 
American History Division 
New York Public Library 


Order Your Copy Today 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue, N.Y.C. 52 * 
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(Continued from page 34) 
MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION announces 
appointment of the following new officers 
EpITOR—Carl Sachtleben, supervisor of readers’ 

ervices, Pius XII Memorial Library, St. Louis 

University, succeeding David Kaser... 
BUSINESS MANAGER—Wrayton Gardner, assistant 

director of libraries, St. Louis University. 


THE SUFFOLK COUNTY, NEW YORK, SCHOOL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has elected the follow 
ing officers: 

PRESIDENT—Jack J. Delaney 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Rosemary Curran 

SECRETARY—W ilma Hoover 

TREASURER—Mary M. Valentine 


WASHINGTON STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, celebrating its tenth anniversary, 


announces its officers for 1959-1960 


PRESIDENT—Audrey McDonnell, director of librar 
tes, Clover Park Schools 
PRESIDENT-ELECT—Mildred Patch, d/rector 


| libraries, Pasco 
SECRETARY—HEleanor Sue Hansen, 
Lincoln Hizh School, Tacoma 


sch 


head librarian 


TREASURER—Kuth Allen, district library consultant 
Edmonds. 

WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers 

are 

PRESIDENT—H. Vail Deale, director, Beloit Col- 
le ge Librar es 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Orrilla Blackshear, assistant / 


brarian, Madison Public Library 

Mary F. Meinberg, children’s 
ian, Beloit Public Library 

TREASURER—Astrid Kunde, children’s 
Lake Geneva Public Library. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION of 
hcers for 1960-1961 are: 


PRESIDENT—l.awrence E. Wikander, Forbes 
Northampton 


SECRETARY librar 


librarian, 


Library 


VICE-PRESIDENT—Muriel C. Javelin, Boston Public 


Library 

SECRETARY—Bertha L. Cain, Newton Free Library 

TREASURER— Thomas J. Galvin, Simmons College 
Lit rary 

ag songs Ada A. Andelman, Boston Public Li 
rary 


TEEN AGE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS 
officers for 1960-1961 are: 


PRESIDENT—Lou Wescott, 
Seminole 


High School 


Senior 


VICE-PRESIDENT—Pat Haley, Senior High School, 
Canyon 

RECORDING SECRETARY—Mary Jane Allen, W. B. 
Ray High School, Corpus Christi 

CORRESPOND:NG SECRETARY—Catherine Clark, Sen- 
ior High School, Seminole 

TREASURER 
Victoria 

HISTORIAN— Janet Fessler, Odessa Senior High 
School : 


PARLIAMENTARIAN 


Jimmy McCoy Senior High School, 


Tommy Powell, Senior High 


School, Aihens 
SPONSOR—Travis E. Tyer, /ihrarian, Senior High 
School, Seminole 
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_LIBRARY__ 
REVIEW 


Melvil Dewey’s Library School at Columbia and Albany made 
history, and some of the fascinating aspects are dealt with in an 
attractive piece of research entitled 


“MELVIL DEWEY AND HIS FAMOUS SCHOOL” 


by R. D. Macleod, author of The Anglo-American Library Asso- 
ciations. The article has an Anglo-American slant. Other con- 
tributors to a good number will include C. W. Black, City Librar- 
ian of Glasgow, who deals with the Hamburg Public Librarics; 
Dr. Ernest A. Savage, who provides a memoir and a commentary 
on James Duff Brown; the story of an early Scottish library at 
Kelso is written by Paul Kaufman of the School of Librarianship 
at Seattle; and we also have contributions by Dr. A. L. Macfie, 
Henry A. Sharp of Croydon, Prof. H. C. Bauer, Dr. Andrew 
Browning, Frank M. Gardner and others. 


This periodical claims international status, and with good 
reason. Apart from the fact that over the decades it has had the 
most notable British librarians as contributors, the Nerth Ameri- 
can angle has always been much in evidence. 


We have also drawn on the library talent of Germany, France, 
Holland, Russia, Australia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and so on. 


It will be gathered, therefore, that the Liprary Review makes 
a special claim on the interest and support of librarians every- 
where. We make our bow in over sixty countries. 


Subscriptions for issues for 1960 are now being invited at the 
rate of $2.00 or 16/- per annum post free from Library Review, 
3, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3 Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. 
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WRITE 


for these 


“OBSCENITY AND CENSORSHIP” is the title of 
Dan Lacy's perceptive article for the May 4 issue 
of The Christian Century, now made available in 
reprint by the American Book Publishers Council 
Mr. Lacy points out that “Most committees and 
organizations set up to deal with obscenity and 
related problems have ‘for decent literature’ in 
their titles, but few do anything positive to bring 
good reading to the children and youth that most 
need it. By efforts to see that our children come 
to know the best of reading and by supporting 
better school libraries and public library service 
to children and youths we will do far more to 
make reading an uplifting and enriching experi- 
ence than by any number of sporadic committee 
about newsstands.” Reprints of the 
article are available without charge to librarians 
from Roland Burdick, American Book Publishers 
Council, 24 W. 40th St.,. NYC 18 


complaints 


CREATIVE INGENUITY and limitless imagination 
are the chief ingredients of an 89-page publica 
tion called Art from Scrap. Authors of the bounti- 
fully illustrated Carl Reed and Joseph 
Orze professors in art education. Art 
from Scrap contains chapters on sculpture, graph 
ics OF printing processes, Mosaics, puppets, masks, 
crafts, as well as a projects and 
materials chart, a formulas and mix 
and a list of scrap materials. The last in 
such varied items as spaghetti, egg shells, 
paper (and other) containers, tin 
foil, soap, newspapers, string, hair pins, and more 
The publication should be of par- 
ticular use to art teachers, camp counselors, shut- 
ins, parents with children to entertain, anyone who 


work are 


college 


collages, jewe Iry 
section on 
tures 
clude 
clothespins, 


usual tools 


likes to dabble but doesn’t know what to dabble 
with. Price is $3.95 a copy, obtainable from 
Davis Publications, Inc., Printers Building 
Worcester 8. Mass. This notice may be counted 


as a rave 


THE 20th ANNUAL NATIONAL BIBLE WEEK 
will be observed Oct. 17-23 with the theme, “The 
Bible—Strength of Our Nation.” Posters, pro- 
grams, radio and television material, news re- 
leases, and suggested window displays can be 
secured without charge on request to the interfaith 
sponsoring organization: Layman’s National Com- 
mittee, Inc., 165 W. 46th St.. NYC 36 


MATERIALS FOR THE NOV. 15-22 OBSERV- 
ANCE OF YOUNG CANADA'S BOOK WEEK, 
obtainable from the Canadian Library Association, 
Room 606 Hope Chambers, 63 Sparks St., Ottawa 
4, Canada, include posters, bookmarks, booklists, 
publications of this and recent years. Write for 
order forms listing prices. 
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CANADIAN BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
a catalog, lists most books published in Canada for 
Canadian children. The 23-page, annotated publi- 
cation is divided into two sections: Books for 
Children and Books for Young Adults. Age, 
grade level, price, other information is given for 
each title. Copies can be obtained from Mary 
Blasko, School Library Dept., Longmans, Green 
and Co. 137 Bond St., Toronto 2, Canada. 

THE 23rd ANNUAL NATIONAL LETTER WRIT- 
ING WEEK will be observed Oct. 2-8. A two- 
color streamer, 51" x 1114", features this year’s 
slogan, “Letters Are Links to Friendship.” For 
streamers and other promotion material which can 
be used with displays on correspondence etiquette, 
historical letters, handwriting, paper, and related 
subjects, write to the sponsoring organization, 
Paper Stationery and Tablet Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 444 Madison Ave., NYC. 


LET'S READ TOGETHER: BOOKS FOR FAMILY 
ENJOYMENT, compiled by a special committee of 
the American Library Association and the Na 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. is a 96- 
page annotated guide for parents in choosing 
books for family reading aloud, for individual 
reading, and for a child's own library. More than 
500 titles for youngest children to 15-year-olds 
are arranged in 24 subject areas. Cost of the pub- 
lication is $1.50; 10 copies for $13.50; 25 copies 
for $27.50; 50 copies for $50. Address orders to 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill 


TELLING STORIES TO CHILDREN, a color film, 
can be purchased, rented, or previewed from the 
Audio-Visual Education Center, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. The 1956 Dutton-Macrae 
Award provided impetus for the film for award 
winner Mark Taylor, who worked with a planning 


committee to develop script and format. Mr 
Taylor is Young Adult and Reference Librarian 
at the Dayton and Montgomery County Publix 
Library 


RECOMMENDATIONS, a booklet resulting from 
the recent White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, is a composite report of forum findings 
It is available from the Supervisor of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., at 35 


“A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR CHiIL- 
DREN," due for fall publication in a new edition, 
will be published by the Association for Childhood 
Education International, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., 
Washington 16, D.C. Price will be $1.50. 








NATIONAL CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


The Week falls November 13-19 this 
year, and the Children’s Book Council has 
prepared an especially attractive selection 
of aids to help you celebrate it. Orders for 
these aids, including the poster, streamers 


seals, bookmarks, mobile, etc.. must be 
placed before October 20. If you have not 
received an illustrated order form yet, 


write for it to 


The Children's Book Council, Inc. 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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TUDOR 


FOLKLORE AND SYMBOLISM OF 
FLOWERS, PLANTS AND TREES 


na Lehner A tre 


HOW TO DO PASTEUPS 
AND MECHANICALS 


S. Ralph Maurello. 322 drawings and photo-illustrations 
covering every aspect of this vital but neglected adjunct 
of commercial art. Cutting and mounting of proofs 
cropping and scaling, photo-retouching and a other 
techniques are explained in clear, step-by-step text 


814x111”, $7.95. 


PICASSO: THE EARLY YEARS 

Preface by Jean Cocteau, intro. by J. Padrta 

ductions, 29 in full color, highlight essential! stages in 
the early development of the world’s greatest living 
painter, with emphasis on Cubism. 9x10'4”. $7.95. 


THE FLORENCE i LOVE 
Photographs by Robert Descharnes 
The great art by Michelar 

the th 


TREASURES OF THE 

PRAGUE NATIONAL GALLERY 

100 full color reproductions of works by El 
Durer, Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Gogh, Chaga 
F so and other masters, which are on exhibit 
10x12”. $12.95. 


DURER: THE MAN AND HIS WORK 
Marcel Brion. A penetrating biography of the great 
German artist. 145 reproductior 
whole scope of his art paintings, drawings, etch 
and watercolors. $5.95. 


FACES OF MODERN ART 
wags mg 
contemporary art 


9x2”. $9.95. 
THE FACE OF ANCIENT CHINA 


W. & B. Forman. Modern photography and o 
art, the ruins of the Great Wal nd the Tows 
mmutable Buddhas are combined in one exquisite 
poem. 125 photographs and 60 color plates. $9.95 


RAPHAEL SOYER: HIS PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 

Intro. by Walter K. Gutman. 136 reproductior 
full color, selected from each pe« ul im the ‘ 
rughtsem 


great but little-known art gallery 


59 in color, cover th 


Intimate studio portraits of Braq 
Rouvault, Utrillo and 16 other 
186 photo ast? 


ations, 1% 


distinguished American painter and dr 
ted edition. 814x11”. $8.75. 


FALL-WINTER 
1960 


BERTHE MORISOT: Pastels, 

Watercolors and Drawings 
Int lw El beth Monga notes by Elaine Johnson 
20 f color reproductions and 50 two-color illustra- 
most of which have never been shown, by one of 
emost women artists of all time. 814x111”. $6.00. 
BOOK OF TYPEFACES 
frich Hlavsa and Frantisek Sedlacek A profusely 
ited encye pedi { modern typography 
alphabets for 
printed in 


and tain 
ction and 


x9” ‘ 


BOOK OF CERAMICS 
oslav Rada. The most comprehensive of all refer- 
works on ceramic production. Presents a wealth 
practical informatior nd 1 the basic technical 
ts for studio or workship practice. 220 photos and 
drawings, 91 Ihe of world-famous pottery, & color 


plates. 844x11” 


20th CENTURY ILLUSTRATION: 

The Revolution of Color 

1960 edition of the famous French art annual. Articles 
on the trends, influences and meaning of the dynamic 
rt of this century by leading art critics. 48 superb 
reproductions in full color, scores more in black and 
white. 544x11”. $5.95. 


ARTIST'S MANUAL FOR SILK 

SCREEN PRINT MAKING 

H y Shokler Revised edition of the most complete 
guide to the art of serigraphy and silk screen printing 
Illustrated in color, complete with separations and yro- 
gressive proofs. $4.95. 


PARIS ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR 1961 

Beautiful and useful deak calend 60 fullpage pheo- 
rraphs——s n full color showing scenes and Iland- 
marks of the city of lights ' | binding. Printed in 


Paris. 7x9”. $2.50. 
THE FRENCH RIVIERA 


Gabriel Ollivier. Photographs by Georges Trubert. A 
town-by-town, thrill-by-thril of the world’s most 
fabulous playground in 93 breathtaking color photo- 
graphs and ceompanying text xsi,” 4.95. 


ZORACH EXPLAINS SCULPTURE 


The sourcebook on the why where, what and how of 
sculpture. Re-issued by por demand, thia edition 
‘ of important contemporary 


swings and halftones. $4.95. 


pages 


contains new illustratior 


sculpture, many d 
GREEK SCULPTURE 
Pierre 


Dee he by Robert Descharnes 
h ipture a repre- 

is de Milo, the Parthenon, and other 
apt i in th handsome volume 


150 ) vu plates. $5.95. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF C. D. BROAD 


lited Pa Arthur An analytical sum 
nat { the work of the distinguished Knightsbridge 
f t Cambridge niver 

by some of the 


eproductions in gra‘ ‘ ] color 


autobiography 
ft his writings 


TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY-221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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Baker & Taylor 
... since 1828 


an Re. 
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A 
CUNDED © 


Oldest and Largest Exclusive 
Book Wholesaler in the U.S.A. 





WRITE DEPT. WLB FOR FREE 
DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY 
SERVICES 











roe RAKER & TAYLOR co. 
HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 











CAREERS IN PHYSICS 


Newly Revised Edition—1960 
By Alpheus W. Smith & Winston L. Hole 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Physicist (Poem by R. P. Lister) 
Foreword (by Dr. Elmer Hutchisson, Director, 
American Institute of Physics) 
Preface 
I Physics A Way of Thinking 
Il Physics as a Profession 
Hl Fields of Specialization in Fundamental and 
Applied Physics 
IV Interdisciplinary Fields of Specialization 
\ Careers in Teaching and Research 
Vi Physicists in Industry 
Vil Careers in Federal Service 
VIII. Careers in the Nuclear Sciences 
IX Careers in Research Institutes and Special 
Purpose Laboratories 
xX Physicists and the Future 
Appendices 
Nobel Laureates in Physics, 1901-1959 
Partial List of Fundamental and Applied 
Physics Journals 
Partial List of Research Laboratories Having 
Major programs in Physics 
4. Selected Sources and References 
Index 
310 pages 50 Illustrations 


Price $5.95—10% Discount to Libraries 
LONG'S COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
Dept. W 
1836 N. High $t. ° Columbus, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 38) 
ROSE VAINSTEIN's ARTICLE, “The Public Li 
brary and the Older Adult,” has been reprinted 
from the March-April 1960 issue of North Coun 
try Libraries. Single copies of the reprint are ob- 
tainable on request to: Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C 


THE ENGLISH 
Frank Atkinson 
including index 
Subject List No. 
58c) from The 
House, Malet Place, 


NEWSPAPER SINCE 1900 by 
lists 367 titles in its 31 pages, 
It can be ordered as Special 
32 at 4s plus 2d postage (about 
Library Association, Chaucer 
London, W.C. 1, England. 


“A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TUSKEGEE GER- 
RYMANDER PROTEST,” 54 pages with pam- 
phlets, magazine and newspaper articles chrono- 
logically arranged by Woodrow Wadsworth Hall 
can be secured for 75c from: Dept. of Records and 
Research, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


AEROSPACE: Three newly revised lists are con 
cerned with “aerospace,” a new term including 
aviation and activities associated with space de 
velopments. They are: “Selected Aerospace Career 
and Scholarship Reference Sources” (6 pages), 
“Air Transportation and Management Courses—a 
Partial List of Offerings in Colleges and Univer 
sities” (10 pages) and “Aerospace Periodicals for 
Teachers and Pupils” (6 pages). Single free 
copies of the lists are available from Willis ¢ 
Brown, Specialist fo. Aerospace Education, Dept 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


“SALARY STATISTICS FOR LARGE PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES,” a 2714" x 3014” chart put out by 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, includes 1960 salaries 
and 1959 operational statistics for 35 large public 
libraries. It is available at $1.15 from Publica 
tions, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md 


DESIGN MANUAL FOR BUILDING AND RENO- 
VATING SCHOOL LIBRARIES, by Pauline Foster 
and Martha Jule Blackshear. Address requests to: 
Alabama School Librarians’ Association, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery 4. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D.C., offers 5 reading lists free upon 
request with stamped, self-addressed envelope 
They are: Races and Faiths of America, Religious 
Education (Protestant), The Case Against Com- 
munism, Handicrafts for Pleasure and Profit, 
Computers—Their Application in Data Processing 


AMERICAN JEWISH PERIODICAL CENTER, 
3101 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio, announces 
publication of the First Supplement to its catalog, 
Jewish Newspapers and Periodicals on Microfilm 
Available at the American Jewish Periodical Cen 
ter, compiled by Herbert C. Zafren. Write to the 
Center for details of the catalog’s availability. 


TWO NEW CATALOGS OF MICROFILM MA- 
TERIAL demonstrate the growing range of mate 
terial available in this form. They are: Readex 
Microprint Publications, 1950-1960, a tenth anni- 
versary number put out by Readex Microprint Corp 

115 University Place, NYC 3; and the 1960 Catalos 
of Microcard Publications, issued by the Microcard 
Foundation, 901 26th St. N.W., Washington 7 
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CATALOG OF CATHOLIC PAPERBACK 
BOOKS, compiled by Eugene Willging, Director, 
Department of Libraries, Catholic University of 
America, can be purchased at $1 from: Catholic 
Book Merchandiser, Dept. 327, 370 Seventh Av« 
NYC 1. Discounts for quantity orders 


ABOUT THE BLIND: Current Books and Pam 
phlets Relating to the Blind, a 12-page pamphlet 
ompiled by Nelson Coon, is obtainable free on 
request from the Perkins School for the Blind, 
Watertown 72. Mass 


“FACULTY LIBRARY HANDBOOK,” a 10-page 
publication by Robert M. Lightfoot, Jr., Director 
of the Library, Bradley University, Peoria, IIl., 
is written to help librarians in explaining the 
workings of the library to faculty members. Single 
copies are available without charge from the au 
thor as long as supply lasts 


UNESCO ART SLIDES, a new series intended to 
complement albums of the Unesco Art Series, are 
obtainable in color, boxed with 30 frames per 
set. They include paintings from Egypt, Yugo 
slavia, India, Iran, as well as others. For infor 
mation on these, and on Unesco filmstrips, write 
for descriptive leaflet to: Unesco Publications 
Center, 801 Third Ave., NYC 22 


“ADULT BOOKS FOR TEEN AGERS,” a 24-page 
annotated list compiled by the Young Adult 
Service, Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamil 
ton County, Eighth and Vine Sts., Cincinnati 2 
Ohio, can be secured at 25c a copy. 


COLLEGE-LEVEL BOOKS: A list titled “750 De- 
sirable 1959 books for the Lower Division Col 


lege Library” is obtainable from its compiler, 


Jordan, Librarian, Box 902, Taft Col 
Include 25 cents in stamps or 
and handling. (A few copies of 


Robert T 
lege, Taft, Cal 
oi for postage 
the 1958 list also are 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION offers, at 
SOc a copy, a 21-page Unit Manual designed tor 
vf established CLA units and promotion 
of new ones. Address CLA, Villanova University, 
Villanova, Penn 


SCIENCE BIBLIOGRAPHY: A 72-page bibliog 
raphy listing over 3,000 elementary science and 
mathematics titles considered eligible for purchase 
provisions of Title III, National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, has been published as a 
to public schools by Carl J. Leibel, Inc 
1236 S. Hatcher Ave., La Puente, Cal. The bib- 
liography, which was compiled by James O 
Moore, ts offered without charge 


“THE LITERATURE OF LIBRARY TECHNICAL 
SERVICES,” 48 pages, is University of Illinois 
Library School Occasional Paper number 58. It 
contains papers by Helen Welch, David Kaser, 
Kenneth W. Soderland, Robert R. Holmes, Allen 
B. Veaner. Margaret D. Uridge. William Vernon 
Jackson. Single copies of the publication are avail 
able free upon request to the Editor, Occasional 
Papers, University of Illinois Graduate School of 
Library Science, Urbana 


“JAPANESE JOURNALS IN SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY, An Annotated Checklist,” 119 
pages, has been compiled by George S. Bonn of 
New York Public Library's science and technology 
division. It is obtainable at $2 a copy from the 
Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St.. NYC 18. 
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Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust aad careless handling. 
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Keep associated magazines, pamp clip 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! 
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ibravy Covers 


MAGAZINES » PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leath 
Five convenient sizes: 10°x7"x4"; 12'\4"x9e"x4"; 13°x10%x3'0"; 14147x10%" x3"; 16Y0"x11 And”. 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Hl. 











Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding 
improve shelf appecrance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time 


pull, contents label. 
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Funk & 
Wagnalls 
Fall 1960 


Upon My Lips a Song 
Kate Smith 


Kate Sn 


about her life her 


ith speaks hor 


heartbreak and success ne! 

i marriage versus the single 
Ted Collins and her 
and ry and 


of everyday living 


religion 
career in‘ radio 
husiness 
Seventeen pages « photographs 


15.000-word condensation in October 


MeCall’s. Major advertising 


promotio!r October 





poke aaa A agnor ft oe meme! wan 
scene wit icaedes 
lie hin Be puvend: ok chetchen. 
eens to tae Canes November 17, $6.50 


The Papal Princes: 
A History of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals Glenn D. Kittler. 


A study of the role of the cardinals, past and 
present, with an examination of church 
development and its history. Glenn Kittler, 

author of The White Fathers, has a weekly 

column in Catholic newspapers throughout 

the country November 14, $4.95 


Creatures of the Sea 


Captain William B, Gray 

“Bring them back alive ... and healthy,” is the 
slogan for Captain William 8. Gray, Director of 
Collections and Exhibitions at the Miami 
Seaquarium. Here’s a book of adventure as well 

as scientific information. Forty pages of 
photographs. 10, $3.95 


Beefsteak Raid 


Edward Boykin 

Romance and adventure in this exciting Civil War 
story of one of the South’s last great raids... 

a daring maneuver to secure food for starving 
Confederate troops. By the author of Sea Devil of 
the Confederacy, Ghost Ship of the 

Confederacy September 29, $4.95 


The Standard Guide to 
Mexico 
Lawrence and Sylvia Martin 
In handy paperback format, here is all the latest 
information on “South of the Border.” 

. by far the most authoritative 


report yet to be published by tourists 
tourists.” —Dayton, Ohio, News Speier 38,81 95 


The Standard Guide to 
the Caribbean 


Lawrence and Sylvia Martin 

In paperback format, a goldmine of expert 

advice on what to do and what not to do in this 
newest of vacation playgrounds. 

“no better over-all guide book to these tropic 
islands.”—Van Allen Bradley September 28, $1.95 


°A W red Funk, Inc. Publication 
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MARGARET A. EDWARDS 


EARS AGO, in a Texas town, a doctor I 

knew was returning from a sick call 
late at night, when he heard the sound of 
running feet. Soon a young man came tear- 
ing past him, only to be outdistanced by a 
black cat that streaked across his path. ‘Son 
of a gun!” the outraged boy shouted. “Son 
of a gun!” 

For years, adults concerned with the read- 
ing of teen-agers have been racing another 
kind of black cat—this one not so much a 
symbol of bad luck as of personal corrup 
tion. These adults cherish certain beliefs 
about what teen-agers should or should not 
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Phot 


lastic Magazines 


+ Mark Krastot rt Sc/ 


read. When these beliefs are violated, they 
are outraged. What them is that 


ex apes 
these precepts, while seemly, are not always 


sound. 

Let's look at a few of these precepts 

Give Him a Cla Any literate person 
is heartily in favor of the classics, but because 
a book is a classic it does not as a matter of 
course become a rich reading experience for 
everyone. In fact, the depth of philosophy, 
the subtle probing of complex human mo 
tives in the great books often dismay the in- 
experienced reader. The teen-ager who has 


never known consuming passion cannot un- 
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derstand how Anna Karenina could desert a 
good husband and a sweet child for another 
man. Many teen-agers like A Tale of Two 
Cities but are bored by Dickens’ leisurely 
progress through the adventure of Dombe) 
and Son and Martin Chuzzlewit. With the 
exception of Ivanhoe and some of the 


Waverly novels, Scott has little interest for , 


today’s teen-agers. This is not to say that 
young people do not like classics. They adore 
Jane Eyre, Pride and Prejudice, Wuthering 
Heights and others which they can under- 
stand 


S IT POSSIBLE that some adults insist on the 
classics in order to play safe, to avoid read- 
ing widely and forming opinions on modern 
writing and to escape criticism when recom- 
mending to teen-agers books to which their 
parents might object? For example, if Shake- 
speare writes a sonnet to a beautiful boy, we 
pass it over lightly because the master is above 
censure, but if Mary Renault touches on the 
the same subject in The King Must Die 
we hope no parent will protest its inclusion 
on a high school list. Marriage without bene- 
fit of clergy is one thing for Hester Prynne 
but something else for little Teale Eye in 
Guthrie's The Big Sky. 

We must make the best writing of all time 
available to teen-agers. We should offer 
them the classics they can understand and 
then seek out the best of modern writing, 
defending it when necessary. 


Keep It Pleasant! Though the floods de- 
scend, some well-meaning adults would in- 
tone this old chant: 


“It is not raining rain to me, 
It's raining violets.” 


We do not want our adolescents to see the 
seamy side of life. We do not want them to 
suffer pain and unhappiness, and if we could, 
we would prolong the age of innocence in 
definitely. Of course, if we should succeed 
in our efforts to do this, we would, at the 
same time, rob our young people of strength 
of character and incapacitate them for the 
crises they are sure to meet. 

Hunger and pain are the lot of millions of 
people; war has ravaged the earth periodical- 
ly; love is not always constant and death will 
end us all. But murabile dictu, the spirit of 





Mrs. Edwards coordinates the program for 
young adults at the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
in Baltimore. This article is reproduced, with 
permission, from the New York Times Chil- 
dren's Be ok Section. May 8, 1960. 
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man can rise above every disaster. Young 
people are not devastated by reading of un- 
pleasantness. (Even as children, they ap- 
plauded as the little pig boiled the big bad 
wolf alive for supper.) We must let teen- 
agers read of life as it is, and learn how 
people of courage get the best of it. A Tree 
Grows in Brovklyn, The Good Earth, Hiro- 
shima, All Qujet on the Western Front, The 
Mountain Roa and other books that present 
life truly are part of the heritage of the 
adolescent. 


One Good Book Can Work a Miracle 
Americans arc people of faith. We believe 
the product recommended on TV is as supe- 
rior as the commercial announcer says it is. 
If a writer oa health is enthusiastic about 
blackstrap molasses, we eat it until another 
recommends honey. We have been told and 
do believe that one “good” book can work 
a miracle whije one “bad” one can guide the 
reader down the wrong path. 

There are no reliable studies on the ef- 
fects of reading. However, psychiatrists tell 
us that if children are given enough love and 
a sense of security by their parents, it is very 
difficult indecd to upset their emotional bal- 
ance. Children who do not gain this sense of 
security are likely to be upset eventually by 
the first bottie of beer they drink, the first 
encounter they have with sex, the first “bad” 
book they read. 

We want teen-agers to read the best books 
for we feel sure that one’s accumulated read- 
ing has a decided effect. But if one or two 
“bad” books find their way into the adoles- 
cent’s reading, it is likely their effect will be 
neutralized if many good books also are read 


Facts Are Better Than Fiction. One sum- 
mer, as an experiment, I drove a horse-drawn 
hawker’s cart filled with books through the 
streets of a Baltimore slum. On a hot after- 
noon I stopped before a shack where a woman 
was ironing to call, ‘Is it all right to let your 
little boy borrow a book ?”” 

‘You car let him have one,” she replied, 

if you give him something that will do him 
good.” She meant I could give the boy a 
speller or an arithmetic, while he and I had 
in mind a fairy tale or a book of songs. 

Certainly we get essential information from 
factual books, but it is experience we need 
most. If we would live richly we can expand 
our lives more by sailing down the Nile with 
Cleopatra, jooking at the cherry trees with 
Housman, or sweating it out to triumph at 
long last with Moss Hart than we can by 
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gathering all available information on Egypt, 
raising cherries or writing for the theatre. 


Sex Isn't Necessary. Many adults seem to 
think that if sex is not mentioned to adoles- 
cents, it will go away. On the contrary, it is 
here to stay and teen-agers are avidly inter- 
ested in it. They will find out all they can 
about it and wise adults will make available 
reliable books that tell them what they wish 
to know. There are excellent factual books 
on the market but the best novels on the sub- 
ject go beyond the facts to the emotional im- 
plications of love. Of Human Bondage, 
Wuthering Heights, The Cruel Sea, Love 1s 
Eternal, Winter Wheat, Gone With the 
Wind, Papa Married a Mormon, Bridge to 
the Sun, Three Came Home—all these have 
something to say about love that cannot be 
learned from information books. 


10 MANY ADULTS wish to protect teen- 
agers when they should be stimulating 
them to read of life as it is lived. When a 
story is true to life and well written, the teen- 
ager will do well to arm himself with what- 
ever experience such a book has to give him. 


Recently I was standing in the fiction de- 
partment of my library when a teen-age girl 
came up to ask about a novel she had heard of 
which dealt with homosexuality. A charm- 
ing, well-bred woman patron who overheard 
She said, “I do not 


the request was aghast 
I read it and 


see why she wants to read that. 
found it very strong fare indeed.” The girl 
and the woman had the same reason for read 
ing the book—they wanted to know of this 
strange no-man’s-land of sex. Adults need 
not look far for answers to their bewildered 
questions about the teen-agers’ curiosity about 
ur1osity they once had 


sex. It is the same 


and never quite outgrew 


The best books, old and new, have a richer 
about sex for the 


and more subtle message 
adolescent than he will hear from his peers 
Certainly, they will supplement whatever 
truths he may glean from a conscientious but 


sometimes tongue-tied parent 


We heavy-footed adults might just as well 
slow down and let the black cat run. He will 
the race anyway and no 


eventually win 


harm done 
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N OUR COUNTRY TODAY, censorship is used 

much like parliamentary procedure: a de 
termined few always seem to learn enough of 
the right motions to impose their will upon 
others, but not enough to understand the full 
significance of their actions. Censorship is a 
reflection in and of the mind, hard to define 
or agree with, but existing and influencing a 
large part of our population. The feeling you 
would get after surviving an atomic war and 
finding a copy of Our Friend the Atom is 
censorship 

Censors attack when they have a chance. If 
you select books for your shelves carefully, 
justifying every book purchased, you can for 
get the censors. The students and parents will 
eventually respect your judgment; in fact, 
your librarianship. If a mistake or blunder is 
made, there will come a time when you will 
have to agree with the censor and remove a 
book, or decide to do everything in your pow- 
er to prevent a book from being removed 
If understanding your fu- 
ture possible opponent will help, take the 


from your library 


time to think out why censors attack in the 
first place. The whole matter is made more 
agonizing when you consider that a school or 
public library is less likely to stock books of 
poor taste or quality than any other place 
where books are kept or sold 

But censorship is not always wrong 


On the high school level, censorship is 
easily divided into two kinds: positive and 
negative (blue or orange, nice or naughty 


Mr. Gannon is Librarian at Owego Free 
Academy. Owevo. New York 
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CENSORSHIP 


and High School Libraries 


By Richard D. Gannon 


you pick the words). Positive censorship is 
good, it helps a school system; negative cen- 
sorship is bad, it doesn’t help a school system. 

Positive cersorship is brought about by in- 
terested individuals or groups who are correct 
in demanding that a certain book be removed 
from the shelves. This is the kind of censor- 
ship exercised by teachers and librarians, as 
well as members of the book trade, who are 
often the first to say that certain books are not 
suitable for readers on the high school level. 
By this I mean books too easy or too hard for 
high school readers, books in which sex or 
violence is the main purpose, books of ex- 
tremely poor binding, books that are dull or 
dated, and others, depending upon the librar- 
ian’s original reasons for buying. If an im- 
proper book is put into a school collection, 
and this is pointed out by a student or adult, 
the book should be withdrawn, put on special 
shelves, stored, or given to faculty members 
or other adults who do not consider the book 
improper. The people who made the com- 
plaint in this case are sincere and their sug- 
gestions are valuable 

But censorship is not always right. 

Negative censorship is also brought about 
by interested persons and groups, but with 
different purposes. Although the main mo- 
tive is to get a book permanently removed 
from the shelves, these people also seek to 
censure those allowing the book to be put on 
the shelves, and almost everyone else who 
makes a good target. They are vocal, violent, 
pressure-grouped individuals who have found 
a cause. Saying or doing nothing is not your 
answer to the problems these people bring 
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What frequently happens is that the librar- 
ian yields to the demands to have a book re 
moved from his library because he is afraid 
of the person or group censoring. The fast, 
publicized attack does not give him the time 
to understand the situation fully or to act 
with deliberation. Often the 
forced to follow an order by an administra- 


librarian is 


tor, who has already assured the protester that 


steps will be taken,” or some other nonsense 


One aspect of censorship is almost always 


overlooked: an adult should have the right 


to buy or read anything placed before the 
public, but a student, not having the ability 
to select or pay for the books in a school li- 
brary, or textbooks, must pass his right to 
complain to those who do have a voice in se- 
lection and buying. Adult society has the 


right and responsibility to control our 
schools; it also has the right to control the 
books purchased by the schools. I know there 
can be reasoned arguments about this, but we 
must face the fact that parents and other 
adults have the right to complain. Librarians 
need not be defensive. Their problems come 


after the complaint 


This doesn’t mean that a complaint auto 
matically removes a book from your shelves 
If the librarian agrees that the book is of poor 
value for students, the book is removed, with 
out apologies, and the parent or adult is 
thanked for the service he has performed for 


the school. If the librarian feels that the com- 


QUOTE .. 
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plainer has a poor case, that not having the 
book available would deprive the students of 
reading matter they need, then the complain- 
er is challenged, not with counterattack or 
rumor, but with dignity and firmness. The 
librarian is then acting as an adult, doubting 
the opinion of another adult. This makes the 
question of whether the book is good for the 
students the main concern 
If two adults do not agree about the suita- 
bility of a book purchased by the school, then 
other adults, taxpayers, have a right to ex- 
amine the book. I can’t think of the best way 
a number of fair-minded people to 
read the book, but if all of the alee agree 
that the book should be removed, the librar- 
ian must also agree. If the ratio of those not 
wanting and those wanting the book to re- 
main on the shelves is near two to one, then 
the book is left on the shelves. The minority, 
in this case, has as much a right to demand 


to select 


that the book remain on the shelves as do the 
that the book be re 
If the original complaint was a direct 


majority to demand 
move d 
challenge, then the effectiveness of that com- 
plaint has been reduced by the seriousness of 
the examination caused by the complaint. 
This procedure is not used to discourage 
those complaining nor to defeat their com 
plaint; it is a device to prevent the complaint 
from attack, to determine, 
honestly, whether the complaint is justified 


being an and 
A reasonable critic will not be offended by 
other adults who, after examining the matter, 
might agree or disagree with the original 
complaint 


. UNQUOTE 
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DRAFTING A 
WRITTEN 
BOOK 
SELECTION POLICY 


By Douglas Reid 


O' rEN THE PROBLEM is where to begin 

Should the first sentence, for example, 
be a lofty statement about librarianship? Or 
should it clarify with a shrewd phrase and 
for all time the difference between selection 
and censorship? 

Perhaps the drafter should begin modest- 
ly, with a short statement on weeding or gift 
acceptance, and then, by working backwards 
so to speak, hope that an all-inclusive decla- 
ration might evolve. But—more hesitation 

how specific should a written book selec- 
tion policy be? 

Where to begin, and how to precipitate 
a beginning, were the problems faced by the 


Mr. Reid is Public Library Consultant, 
Bureau of Library Services, State De partment 
of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Bureau of Library Services in planning a 
series of five workshops last fall for small 
public libraries in Connecticut. Librarians 
and trustees had asked for the workshops, so 
presumably need and interest were there 
Could the participants be persuaded to write 
an Opening sentence, or even to describe on 
paper their current practices ? 

They could. At each of the workshops, a 
group of between thirty and fifty people 
discussed book selection principles and prac- 
tices with heat and humor; at the end of 
each all-day session, they put pencil to 
paper. And the paper? A single sheet head- 
ed like this 


FIRST STEP—WRITING IT DOWN 
Please choose any two book selection 
topics listed below and describe very 
briefly the procedure you now follow in 
library OR suggest a statement 
suitable for inclusion in a written book 
selection policy. 


THI 


your 


1. Book selection aids (what titles, use) 
2. Duplication of titles (demand) 

3. Fiction (frank, controversial) 

1. Exclusions (some reasons for) 

5. Law Books 

6. Replacement of standard titles (how 
often, where) 

Semi- and pseudo-scientific books (as- 
trology, dowsing, fad diets, fortune 
telling, flying saucers, etc.) 

8. Weeding (what, and how often) 


Anyone could play this game with some 
skill after a full day of book selection talk 
and gossip-—gossip about the library that, if 
a book failed to circulate in seven years, put 
it into the basement for another five, just in 
case (and after that the mildew got it); 
gossip about the library that bought only 
books for which Wilson cards were avail- 
ible; gossip about the librarian (not in 
Connecticut) who locked all the marriage 
manuals in a cupboard, but inserted cards in 
the catalog reading, helpfully, “ASK AT 
THE DESK FOR SEX.” 

Writing down suitable phrases on two 
of the eight topics listed above, and then 
discussing them, proved very provocative in- 
deed. And this for the simple reason that 
a discussion of existing library practices re- 
vealed attitudes and policies that had prob- 
ably never been examined in the light of 
book selection principles. Writing things 
down for others to see seems automatically 
to produce a degree of objectivity. 

The programs which led up to the prep- 
aration of written statements were presented 
by a panel of five, and calculated to pro- 
voke frank and informal discussion. Library 
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cooperation and its effect on local book 
selection policy was reviewed, and empha- 
sized by a selection of books typical of some 
smaller libraries, of Library Service Centers, 
and of the State Central Book Collection 
The major discussion in each workshop was 
on the value of a written book selection 
policy, with additional discussion of book 
budgets and book selection tools. 

An informational kit was prepared by the 
Bureau for all participants. This served as a 
basis for discussion, as well as providing 
space for the written statements. The kit 
contained a sampling of statements on book 
selection principles and practice, some orig- 
inal, some quoted from the written policies 
of other libraries. These statements were 
arranged under the following headings 

1. Some reasons for a written book selec- 
tion policy 

2. Steps in arriving at a book selection 
policy 

3. Degree of specificity; how a policy 
may evolve 

i. Some statements of library objectives 

5. The librarian’s general responsibility 
for selection 

6. Limiting factors 
space available 

7. Who should select? 

8. Some criteria and general policies for 
selecting different kinds of material 

9. Some special problems. 


neighb« wrhood, cost, 


For example, the statement under “degree 
of specificity’’ suggested that a written book 
selection policy might consist of one or 
more of the following: 

A simple statement giving the philo- 
sophical basis of good library service 
in a democracy, 

OR 

A formal subscribing to the Library 
Bill of Rights or a restatement of these 
views as a basis for an expanded selec- 
tion policy, 

OR 

A description of the responsibilities of 
the public library in its particular com 
munity by defining in some detail li- 
brary objectives, principles of selection, 
scope, criteria, and general policies 


“Some special problems’’ gave sample 
statements on textbooks, service to students, 
controversial issues, labeling, sex education, 
religion, medical books, gifts, book selection 
tools, and weeding. Further definition was 
invited on foreign books, pamphlets, peri- 
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odicals, newspapers, phonograph records, 
and local history collections. 

Extremely helpful in the preparation of 
these statements were these publications: 

1. The “Book Selection Policy” of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 

2 Book Selection Proceedings of a 
Work Conference Public Library -Report- 
er No. 4, American Library Association, 1955 

3. Building Litrary Collections, by Mary 
Carter and Wallace Bonk, Scarecrow Press, 
1959 

Also included in the informational kit 
was a copy of the four-page reprint from 
the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN of Septem 
ber 1953 on ‘Freedom to Read,” * plus the 
Library Bill of Rights, the ALA Statement 
on Labeling (ALA Bulletin, July-August 
1951), an outline of suggested book budget 
allocations, and an annotated list of some 
book selection aids for small libraries. 
still to early to result 
workshops, but two brief state- 


It is assess the 


of these 


ments of book selection policy have been 
completed and approved by local library 


boards, and several 


ve loped. 


more are being de 
To sum up modestly: fresh chapters were 
opened and new footnotes added. 

The workshops established that most small 
libraries feel vulnerable to censorship pres- 
sures because they are somewhat isolated. 
Uncertainty, caution, and fear can induce 
self-censorship. Controversial books can too 
easily be avoided by pleading lack of funds. 

Yet 


brarians have a duty 


there was general agreement that li- 
to select books show- 
ing many points of More than one 
participant said that books should 
spark thought and controversy, and that eac h 
patron should be his censor. If he 
didn’t like the book, he could close it. 
Censorship was recognized as essentially 
negative and constrictive as an attempt to 
control other people's conduct by denying 
them easy access to ideas expressed in books 
And one workshop group suggested a prin- 
ciple from which all written book selection 
the library exists to 


Vicw 


good 


own 


policy seems to follow 
encourage freedom of thought 


Is there anywhere a better—or briefer 


Opening statement than that? 
ALA's 


tatements on the same 
It is available free 
H. W. Wilson 
New York 52 





This reprint contain Freedom to 
Read statement 
by President Eisenhower 
in quantities up to 100 from The 
950 University Avenue 


and twi 


there 


ompany 


Cc 
N.Y 
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The First Freedom, edited by Robert B. Downs. 
American Library Association, 1960. 
Reviewed by Archie L. McNeal 


HE QUESTION “Why The First Free 

dom?” is answered by Mr. Downs in his 
introduction to a volume which should be re- 
quired reading for every citizen—not just for 
librarians. It contains something for the 
lawyer, the educator, the author, the states- 
man, the publisher, and all to whom the 
guarantees of our Constitution are important 
Mr. Downs refers to Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
enunciation of the Four Freedoms: “In the 
future days, which we seek to make secure, 
we look forward to a world founded upon 
four essential human freedems. The first is 
freedom of speech and expression everywhere 
in the world.” 

In this collection of writings on literary 
censorship may be found selections from 
many sources on the subject. Some of the 
most notable British and American articles 
are presented, and there are also to be found 
judicial decisions in many important cases. 

Although some of the articles are abridged 
and footnotes omitted, the volume may well 
serve as a reference source, leading one to 
more complete and detailed reports on par- 
ticular cases. 

The format of the volume may at first 
seem discouraging, with its double-column 
page, but the four hundred and sixty pages 
of text still seem too limited to encompass 
the subject 

There is an excellent index which facili- 
tates the use of the book and makes possible 
the reference function mentioned above. 

The chapter headings are indicative of the 
extensive coverage to be found: 


1. We have been here before: a histori- 
cal retrospect. 

2. The issues at stake 

3. The court looks at books. 

1. Giving others the courage of our con- 
victions: pressure groups. 

5. Who or what is obscene ? 

6. Political subversion and censorship 

The writers fight back. 

8. The librarians take a stand. 

9. The schools under attack 

10. Censorship in Ireland 





Dr, McNeal is Director of the University 
of Miami Libraries and Chairman of ALA's 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom. He has 
just taken office as President of the Library 
Administration Division of ALA 
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11. Books under dictators red and black. 

12. The broad view: past, present, future. 

The evaluation of any book often can be 
accomplished best by looking at those areas 
with which one is most familiar. In this case, 
there is a section entitled ‘The librarians 
take a stand.” We find the classic article by 
Leon Carnovsky, ‘““The Obligations and Re- 
sponsibilities of the Librarian Concerning 
Censorship,” which appeared in the Library 
Quarterly of January, 1950, along with the 
address delivered at Carleton College in 1956 
by Archibald MacLeish, “A Tower Which 
Will Not Yield.’ David Clift and Robert 
Downs are the other librarians represented. 
It would seem that there might have been 
other librarians whose writing warranted in- 
clusion in this chapter — for instance, the 
article by Lester Asheim, “Not Censorship 
But Selection,’ which appeared in the WIL- 
SON LIBRARY BULLETIN for Sept. 1953.* 

The documents included in this section, 
such as the Library Bill of Rights, the joint 
ALA and American Book Publishers Council 
Statement on the Freedom to Read, the Letter 
on Intellectual Freedom from President Eis- 
enhower, and the American Bar Association's 
“Statement on the Freedom to Read,” all 
form an important basis for the position of 
librarians in matters of censorship and intel- 
lectual freedom. In this category, it would 
also have been desirable to have had the 
AASL statement of the “School Library 
Bill of Rights.” 

The articles by James Rorty, Margaret Cul- 
ken Banning, and John Anson Ford about 
libraries and censorship complement those by 
librarians and serve to give an objective view 
of our problems by the non-librarian. 

Mr. Downs has done an excellent job in 
selecting and editing of material, and his 
introductory comments preceding each article 
do much to set the time, place, and occasion 
so that there is a feeling of continuity and 
organization throughout. For those who have 
an immediate and continuing concern with 
the problems of censorship, this volume is 
essential and will find constant use. For 
others, it will provide many interesting hours 
with writers such as D. H. Lawrence, George 
Bernard Shaw, H. L. Mencken, Aldous 
Huxley, George Jean Nathan, James T. Far- 
rell, and many others equally well known. 


* No longer available 
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Book Selection and Censorship, A study 
of school and public libraries of Cali- 
fornia, by Marjorie Fiske. University of 
California Press, 1959. 

Reviewed by Edwin Castagna 


‘California 


(oan MCWILLIAMS called it 


the Great Exception.” He found it ex- 
ceptional in its poor man’s gold rush, its 
maverick but politically precocious tenden 
cies, its mixed multitudes, its rape of the 
public domain, its agricultural mosaic, and 
its climate without weather 
Since the first goggle-eyed Portuguese and 
Spanish explorers made landfalls along the 
California coast, that golden land has been 
described with constantly more extravagant 
exaggerations. Almost all these exaggera- 
tions have a large germ of truth. The skies 
are generally somewhat bluer, at least when 
you're out of the smog belts. The gold was 
there a-plenty. And Hollywood is still a 
glamorous symbol, if somewhat tarnished, 
in these television days. You could, and can, 
ski in powdery snow, fry in the dessert with 
the rattlesnakes and road-runners, and swim 
in the ocean or a cool stream—all within 
a few hours. This has all been detailed to 
the world with tub-thumping enthusiasm. 
California librarians have naturally been 
infected with this virus of enthusiasm. And 
since the days of James L. Gillis the glories 
of the California county library system and 
of school libraries administered by profes- 
sional staffs have been trumpeted abroad. 
Sooner or later, however, there is always 
somebody who points out the feet of clay 
while others are admiring the full-fleshed 
superstructure. There appeared in California 
a few years ago a striking, slender young 
woman with an enquiring mind and great 
skill and experience in examining American 
institutions. This was Miss Marjorie Fiske 
Her migration to California was timely. The 
Fund For the Republic was about to finance 
an inquiry, sponsored by the University of 
California School of Librarianship, into book 
selection and censorship in the school and 
public libraries of California 
What Miss Fiske found and reported stim- 
ulated a mixed response. The mixture in- 
cluded dismay, disappointment, disbelief 


Mr. Castagna, now Director of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, was 
until recently Director of the Long Beach 
Public Library in California. 
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and disapproval. Could this actually be us, 
the Calitornmians asked themselves? Are we 
as timid as Miss Fiske has said? Do we really 
crawl into our shells when some bigot who 
is discredited in her home community issues 
a list of “suspicious” books? Many librar- 
ians indignantly disavowed any resembance 
to themselves or anyone they knew in library 
work. Some approached the whole matter in 
a gingerly way but didn't say much. The 
study, of course, has occasioned discussions, 
The ones I at- 
tended were usually painful. It is so much 
easier to congratulate yourself on a world- 
famous county library system and the num- 
ber of trained librarians in elementary schools 
than to face unflattering facts so carefully 
set forth. 


institutes, conferences, et 


I saw more squirming, heard more fa- 
tionalizations and more turning 
away from reality than it has been my lot to 
experience since the Public Library Inquiry 
appeared. If we do not recognize ourselves 
when someone holds a clear mirror up to us, 
what can be said about our ability to > taecner 
in the real world? Both the public and school 
librarians of California have freely bought 
Book Selection and Censorship. Vt has gone 
into a second printing. The Awards Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
wisely gave Miss Fiske the 1960 Scarecrow 
Press Award For Library Literature. The 
book is undoubtedly to be found in multiple 
copies in library school libraries. All this 
means, I would assume, that we are willing 
at least to put the medicine on the shelves. 
Whether we can take it without gagging 


remains to be seen 


witness d 


Miss Fiske’s main findings were these: 

California librarians tend to become timid 
and fail to select or even “put away’ the 
books that have become controversial as a re- 
sult of criticism by sore self-styled expert in 
a distant county 

It seems to make no difference to the 
courage or timidity of a librarian whether he 
is in a conservative or a liberal community. 

School librarians tend to feel isolated and 
subordinate within their school systems and 

(Continued on page 54) 





A LIBRARY CLOSES IN DANVILLE 


By Gerald Tetley 


rw LES PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
the old plantation house where fugitive 
Confederate President Jefferson Davis and 
members of his cabinet held their last meet- 
ing, remains closed on account of the segre- 
gation 
When a dozen Negro high school boys 
and girls entered the segregated library in 
April, the building was closed, as was the 
Negro library branch about two blocks 
away 


housed in 


issue 


The City Council, through the city man- 
ager, closed the library pe nding the outcome 
of an injunction proceeding initiated by the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, which has a chapter in 
Danville 

District Federal Court Judge Roby 
Thompson ruled that the City of Danville 
must operate the public library on a basis of 
facilities for white and colored people alike 

The Council then met and voted 5 to 4 
to close the libraries indefinitely. 

During that inactive period a_ large 
amount of money has been spent on the 
interior of the library. A new wing has been 
completed, the basement made damp-proof, 
an over-all cork tile floor laid, new fluores- 
cent lights put in, and the main floor de- 
nuded of book-cases and converted into a 
reading room for periodicals—now strange- 
ly depopulated. 

Mrs. Florence Robertson, the librarian, 
who has long experience in library work at 
Norfolk and Danville, is of the belief that 
the library will function again. It is con- 
sidered possible that when a new City Coun- 
cil comes into office on September 1, an ef- 
fort on the part of the “pro-library”’ people 
to rescind earlier action and to reopen the 
building on a somewhat different plan of 
operation will be made. 

Under this plan, persons of both races 
would enter the library and apply for given 
books. These would be brought out and de- 
livered to the applicant, who would leave 
the library. 





"Danville 
Virginia, evening dail) 
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a LIBRARY CLOSING VOTED 


(prog- Referendum in Danville, Va., \ 
kouse Opposes Integration Step 
4 


* 


Maid oon! to The New York Times 

5 DANVILLE, Va., June 14 

i! Residents voted toady to close : 

the public brary rather than / 

paby integrate it under orders of a f 
} An- Federal judge. The referendum { 
rican was 2,829 to 1,508 ' 
rmer A scattered vote for alterna- \ 
yame tive ways of dispensing books H 
y to was also recorded, y 
SBpital F the first time Negro \ 
{mach workers manned fourteen pre- 

said cincts and urged voters to keep ‘ 
hea to the library open. The campaign , 
\ days in recent weeks had been vigor- 7 


Rss 
a 


If the applicant wants to do research, the 
needed books will be supplied and the ap- 
plicant will be given a card bearing a num- 
ber which corresponds with a booth num- 
ber where the applicant may study. In this 
way, a form of integration would be in evi- 
dence which might satisfy both races. 





The present Council plans no further 
action until a privately organized Founda- 
tion, already chartered by the state corpora- 
tion commission as the Danville Library 
Foundation, can make a report on its inten- 
The Foundation has rented for three 
months an empty Main street mansion, al- 
most across the street from the public li- 
brary building, and is now exploring ways 
and means whereby it could be supplied 
with books and put on an operative basis— 
for white people only. 


trons 


The city attorney has made it clear that 
the Foundation could not expect to fall heir 
public library books—more than 
told, with an estimated value of 
between $400,000 and $500,000—because 
these bocks were bought with tax money 
partly sup plied by Negroes. 


to the 
60.000 al 


(Continued on page 54) 
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THE FIRST FREEDOM IN CLIFTON 


TRONG COMMUNITY PRESSURES to return 

controversial books to 
have so far been successfully resisted in 
Clifton, New Jersey, by the librarian, Barbara 
Mearns, and her board. The story went like 


this 


May 19—The board voted 5-4 to plac 
such books as Peyton Place, Lolita, Lady 
Chatterley's Lover and the Kinsey reports 
on open shelves. The move was supported 
by Mrs. Martin Sukenick, Mrs. Paul Dit- 
trich, Wilbur Sommer, John Derco, and 
the board president, George Kulik. A 
statement explaining the board's action 
and quoting the Library Bill of Rights 
was distributed at the library. The board's 
action reversed a locked-shelves policy of 
many years’ standing. Voting against the 
move were Mrs. Herbert Seijas, Miss 
Marie Muth, Mrs. John O'Brien, and 
Ward Dunnican. 


June 10—Miss Mearns reported that no 
teen-agers had asked for any of the 45 
controversial books now on open shelves, 
and that several adults had expressed ap- 
proval of the new policy. However, Clif- 


closed shelves 


ton’s city council asked the library board 
to return the books to closed shelves, on 
the grounds that it was wrong to expose 
teen-agers to them 


June 16—At a wild public hearing, some 
20 members of an audience of 100 spoke, 
opinion being evenly divided. Hecklers 
shouted down one man’s attempt to show 
that Lady Chatterley's Lover was not ob 
scene by reading from the introduction. 
Miss Mearns said: ‘Personal beliefs can- 
not be allowed to enter into the selection 
of books Singling out a few titles to 
be locked up has really been a foolish pro 
cedure and certainly is an outdated and 
unrealistic one.” Two American Legion 
posts were represented at the hearing, and 
supported a resolution introduced by Mrs 
O’Brien to return the books to closed 
shelves. The library board voted again, 
5-4, to keep all books on open shelves. 


June 20—Mrs. O'Brien called the public 
hearing a ‘sham’ and charged that the 
library board refused to give impartial 
consideration to public protests. Mrs 
O'Brien also said: “It has become increas- 
ingly evident that in recent months the 
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American Library Association is playing 
too great a part in the management of our 
library. . . We are not told who these 
folks are, what they stand for or any other 
information about them We are asked 
to blindly follow their teachings, policies, 
and theories without so much as the right 
to question them These comments pre 
sumably referred to Miss Mearns’ state 
ment quoting the Library Bill of Rights 


June 21—Under Clifton’s city 
council at another public hearing sought 
ways to force the library board to rescind 
its decision. Councilman William Brogan 
tried and failed to block payment on six 
library charges unless the resolution was 

He was equally unsuccessful in 


pressure, 


rescinded 
an attempt to stop the purchase of any 
new books unless they were approved by 
a committee of Councilman 
Augustine La Corte advocated the confis- 
controversial books, and was 
laughed at. Ways of limiting the board's 
book selection powers, or of removing its 
members were discussed but no prac- 
ticable solution found. One clergyman in 
the audience rose to support the library 
board's decision. The Rev. Raymond Pon- 
tier, pastor of the Allwood Community 
Church, said: “If you remove (the board 
members) then I doubt if you will find re- 
sponsible people to serve in the future.” 
The meeting adjourned without taking 
any action 


July 21—Only two members of the public 
attended the library board meeting on 
July 21, at which officers were appointed 
and new introduced. Of the 
group opposing the open-shelf policy, 
Mrs. Seijas and Ward Dunnican had 
come to the end of their terms, and Mrs 
O'Brien resigned. Miss Muth intends to 
refrain from voting if the issue should be 
raised again. Of those who voted for the 
new policy, George Kulik was re-elected 
for a third term as president, Mrs. Dittrich 
continues as vice-president and Mr. Som- 
mer as treasurer, while John Derco was 
appointed secretary, all 4 appointments be 
ing unanimous. Mrs. Sukenick remains on 
the board. Two new members were wel- 

understood that both 

In submitting 

her resignation, Mrs. O'Brien said that it 


clergymen 


cation of 


members 


comed, and it is 


favor an open-shelf policy 
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was “a waste of time” to serve on the 

board, which she felt had persistently mis- 

understood the issues. 

Mr. Derco told the BULLETIN that, as far as 
he could judge, the future looked very prom- 
ising for the first freedom in Clifton. 





DANVILLE (continued from page 52). 


In the meantime an active group 1s at 
work hopeful of securing 5,000 signatures 
on a petition to the Council asking for the 
reopening of the only library in Danville. 
Incidentally, it might be said that Danville 
has no real book store—-only a small estab- 
lishment devoted to the sale of religious 
works and tracts. One department store 
carries a few books. Drug stores and news- 
stands report a lively increase in the sale of 
paper-backed books displayed on racks. 

Where does the point of cleavage come 
in Danville’s library dispute ? 

Broadly speaking, educators, professional 
men and women, welfare workers and the 
ministry—those who rightly or wrongly are 
termed “the intelligentsia,” are fighting for 
the reopening of the library, feeling that the 
city has been given a bad name in ndtional 
terms through publicity. Joining them are 
those who say that the desperate efforts to 
secure new industries for Danville will suf- 
fer from the situation. 

Those who cling to the ancient segrega- 
tion shibboleths are determined to agree to 
no compromise with the NAACP under any 
circumstances, even if the city is to lose im- 
portant public services. Their feeling is that 
the two races have for decades lived in a 
harmonious coexistence, and that there was 
nothing to disturb the situation until the 
NAACP attorneys arrived as agents pro- 
vocateurs to stir up discord. This peaceful 
relationship has existed since 1883 when the 
Danville Riot took place over the question 
of segregation 

The matter is dormant for the time being. 
but some profess to see an unfortunate resur- 
rection of divisions within the white popu- 
lation. Those who want the library opened 
do not believe that token integration will do 
much Those who adamantly reject 
these arguments say that Danville cannot 
afford to let the NAACP get its foot in the 
door, and that appeasement on the library 
issue would be highly unfortunate. 


harm 
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Book Selection 
and Censorship 
(Continued from page 51) 
are seldom professional leaders. The majori- 
ty “feel like clerks’ and are treated as such. 

Librarians tend to become more cautious 1a 
their book selection as they age on the job 
and it was an unhappy discovery that activity 
in professional organizations is no guarantee 
of boldness in controversial matters. On the 
other hand the non-joiners seem to ignore 
the factor of controversiality altogether. 

Librarians are not easily influenced nega- 
tively by the presence of strong fundamental- 
ist religious groups. Rather they tend to look 
to the clergy for support in controversy. 

Miss Fiske summarized her findings this 
way in “The Climate of Book Selection,” a 
collection of papers presented at a sympo- 
sium held at the University of California in 
1958: “Our librarians feel few direct pres- 
sures for censorship, and they give verbal 
allegiance to the idea of intellectual freedom 
and the freedom to read but, because they 
sense a kind of free-floating anxiety in the 
air about them, they are reluctant to put their 
concepts to the test of practice. 

“Why do they internalize this anxiety in 
the world about them instead of asserting 
themselves as leaders and fighting it?” 

Having left California for a greener and 
older land, I ask is California so unusual in 
book selection? This is one distinction I 
would forego for my native state. Miss Fiske 
believes that the situation she found is prob- 
ably general and that librarians in all parts 
of the country may also be too timid, too 
ready to roll over and play dead when the 
wolves of bigotry are sniffing about on the 
other side of the mountain. 

Before we say, “We always knew that the 
California bubble would burst,” let’s look to 
our own libraries. What would Miss Fiske 
find if she came our way? Are we the bold 
exemplars of freedom of expression we 
sometimes claim to be? Do we give more 
than lip service to the Library Bill of Rights ? 
Have we “sworn eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man’? And do we stand by the oath at 
this time when more than ever we must meet 
our obligation to keep the channels of 
communication open to the many conflicting 
points of view out of which our fellow 
citizens must make their decisions? Does 
the bell tolled by Marjorie Fiske sound for 
all of us? Or is California once more the 
great exception ? 
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Music Hath Charms 


By Gerald Raftery 


I’ THE WORLD SERIES were only played in 

June—just one year—then I might be able 
to kick the habit of keeping a radio in the 
school library. Every September I remind 
myself again that the thing is a nuisance to 
have around. As soon as the novelty of 
hearing music in these surroundings wears 
off, it only tends to increase the general 
hubbub in the library, and there's enough of 
that already. The kids regard it as they do 
their own radio at home; they just turn it on 
and forget about it, while they continue their 
conversation on a higher level—noise level, 
that is. 

Once I was delighted that the kids found 
the library so home-like, but I've had about 
enough of that. It’s always too much like 
their home and not enough like mine. Of 
course, visiting brass hats like it very much 
They look in for two or three minutes and 
beam admiringly but—let's face it—visiting 





Mr. Raftery is Librarian of the Lafayette 


Schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey, has con- 
tributed to such magazines as “The Neu 
Yorker,”’ WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, and 
“Today's Living,” and is the author of five 
children's books. These are “City Dog,” 
"Copperhead Hollow,” “Snow Cloud,” and 
Gray Lance” (Morrow ), and "Twenty Dol- 
lar Horse’ (Messner). The radio can be seen 
behind the boy in the center of the picture 
above 
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brass hats beam admiringly at any classroom 
where there's a large amount of busy noise 
and activity. Then they go back and spend 
the rest of the day in their sound-proofed 
offices (probably reading articles on educa- 
tion written in other sound-proofed offices by 
brass hats who have beamed admiringly for 
several minutes, etc., etc.) 

Each autumn my resolve to eliminate the 
radio is eroded slowly by the pitiful outcries 
from my pupil customers. Not all of these 
pleadings are couched in winning terms; 
when a notorious non-reader asks in dis- 
appointed accents, “Gee, aren't you going to 
have the jukebox this year?”’ his choice of 
words doesn't exactly tug at my heart strings. 

As September wears on, however, my in- 
firm resolution weakens further with the ap- 
proach of the World Series. Maybe it’s just 
the prestige ot providing a public service; 
we always post the inning-by-inning score 
outside the library door. Just possibly it's 
because I'm interested in the outcome myself. 
Anyhow, we check a radio out of the audio- 
visual office. Just for the Series, of course. 

Once the World Champions are safely 
crowned, my library assistants inaugurate 
their campaign to keep the radio. They as- 
sure me that the music will help them in 
what I laughingly refer to as their work. I 
need them, so I'm willing to make a few 
concessions to make them happy We'll try 
it for a week or so. 
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If the music kept only my helpers happy, 
I'd be ahead of the game. These damsels 
(the cutest, sweetest, laziest little girls in 
school) manage to get a lot of work done 
when they happen to feel like it. When 
things are going well, all I have to do is 
scribble my initials on the notes they hand 
me, and operations purr along tickety-boo 
sometimes for as long as ten or fifteen 
minutes at a stretch. I seldom read the notes, 
because when I do I often find I've signed 
such blank checks as ‘‘Please excuse Susan 
and Linda all morning today; they are a 
great help to me 

My real problem with the music is that it 
attracts to the library many of those charac- 
ters whose reading activities come to a dead 
stop on the back cover of Vad comics. | 
don't mind furnishing music as a background 
for study, or reading, or even for leafing 
through magazines. But when it somes to 
music for its own sake, and for the sake of 
fans whose idea of a classical number is 

Rock Around the Clock,’ I—well, I boggle! 
On a really rough day, I get to boggling 
pretty good by as early as ten o'clock in the 
morning 

In ene of Saki’s stories about England be- 
fore World War I, a minor character grumps 
peevishly about some of his week end guests, 

Y know there's a distinction between hospi- 
tality and the care of the feeble-minded! 
In school today, there may be a distinction 
between education and custodial care, but it's 
wearing thinner every year 

If modern education has one salient fault 
(which I'm prepared to admit—simply for 
the sake of argument), it’s just that there's a 
little b/oc of about five per cent of the pupils 
who won't buy the proposition that learning 
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is jolly, jolly fun. Under traditional methods, 
learning was a kind of work and if youngsters 
didn't work, they eventually parted company 
with formal education. Today all youngsters 
have to stay in school until they're sixteen, 
and no matter how you entertain them this 
small indigestible group provides the nucleus 
of a form of pedagogical dyspepsia. 

The library is one of the places where a 
good many of them eventually wind up. A 
few may prefer to go to the art room and 
paint murals, or to a shop and glue twigs 
together to make a model of a log cabin 
Others (and if it isn’t a majority it certainly 
seems like it) prefer the library; it isn’t any 
bibliographic tendency on their part — it's 
just the music. 

Of course, they usually have a reason for 
being there. It may not be the real reason, 
but it's always a good one. You know mod- 
ern education has eliminated “busy work’ 
the tasks designed to provide pupils with 
practice at something and at the same time 
keep them out of the teacher's hair while he 
gets some work done. But an unsung genius 
has discovered that “research” is a lovely 
euphemism for the same thing. The number 
of words copied from encyclopedias in the 
name of research all across our fair land each 
day (sometimes direct from the volumes 
themselves and sometimes via the more 
imaginative spelling of a classmate’s notes) 
must approach the figure of the national debt 

in pennies. Some of our less desirable 
music-lovers come to the library for research; 
it says so clearly on their passes. 

“Leisure reading” is another circus tent 
sized excuse that covers a lot of them, The 
“leisure” part is undeniable; the “reading” 
comes only under pressure and means, when 
examined closely, that they will often hold a 
book open before them while discussing 
baseball, hot rods, or girls with their idle 
companions 

To the eye of a beaming brass hat taking 
a one-minute look at the library (par for the 
course), we are a happy and busy little com- 
munity. Research scholars, with pencil in 
hand and encyclopedia pages crumpling be- 
neath their elbows, are intent on their work 
(which closer examination might reveal to be 
a game of Hangman). Beside the radio 
which is more or less softly retailing dinner- 
music-to-get-indigestion-by, a group of 
pupils with books piled at their elbows is 
engaged in a deep discussion which might be 
a committee meeting (and one will get you 
five it’s nothing of the kind) 
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To my more jaundiced eye, a large number 
of these busy heads are bowed and busy only 
because my jaundiced eye is directly on them. 
They are the regulars—the sort of patrons a 
public library gets only on rainy days and 
which my library gets every day for three or 
four or five periods, depending on their cur 
rent status with their long-suffering classroom 
teachers 

Still, under the soothing spell of such 
lullabies as “Wear My Ring In Your Nose” 
and “Rocks in My Head,’’ these anti-social 
characters are at least neutral participants in 
our little community of readers and thinkers. 
Music hath charms, all right, even if this 
particular brand hath naught save a pair. in 
the neck for me. 

Take Freddy, who is cold-bloodedly sitting 
out the time until the happy day, two weeks 
before his sixteenth birthday, when he can 
begin a terminal-leave hookey session with 
fair assurance that a tolerant truant officer 
wul ignore his absence. He is here in the 


library because he drove a young teacher into 
near neurosis by the simple expedient of 
taking his shoes off and refusing to put them 
on again. Here, under the spell of the music, 
he keeps his shoes on 

Or take Beth, who is barred from the cook 
ing class because she put soap pes in the 
biscuits and bluing in the cake mix, with 
malice aforethought. She sits there beside the 
radio in a daze (or is that a doze?) of cata- 
tonic music appreciation, and she hasn't 
spoiled a batch of biscuits in weeks 

And..there's Pete, who always got into 
fights in the shop where there are entirely 
too many possible weapons conveniently close 
at hand. Here he sits, listening to the radio 
and happily studying the ads for guns in the 
outdoor magazines. 

Come to think of it, maybe that music is 
getting through to me, too. I haven't tossed 
anyone out of the library in a couple of 
weeks. Next September, I'm positively going 
to get rid of that radi 
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BULLETIN 
Next month’s 112-page Children’s 


Book Week issue will have these 
special features: 
1. The second WLB Guide, a 16-page in 


sert listing and describing timely stories 
to be read to children, month by month 
through the year. Author is Arlene 
Mosel, children’s librarian at Shaker 
Heights Public Library, Ohio. 


The first “School and Children’s Librar- 
ies’ column under new editorship. It 
was not easy to find a proper replacement 
for Alice Brooks McGuire, whose fare- 
well column appears in this issue, We 
are more than happy with our final sele 

tion, and think you will be too. 


An account of the centralized cataloging 
service developed in the Fullerton Union 
High Schools District, California, by its 
librarian, Eleanor Sedgewick. 


A list of worthwhile adult books for 
high school readers by Eloise B. Oakes 
tailored to the needs of teen-agers who 
ask for THIN books 


A wide selection of other articles and 


features designed to meet the practical 
needs of librarians, and especially those 
working with children and young people. 
(And there will be a few items that are 
not practical at all, being selected princi- 
pally for laughs.) 
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QUOTE... 
UNQUOTE 
What censor, what member of or counsel to a 
legislative investigating committee, what volunteer 
worker for the National Office for Decent Liter- 
ature or similar organizations, after steeping him- 
self in obscenity for weeks, months or perhaps 
years, has consequently become a rapist? Yet these 
are the people who affirm most confidently that the 
word leads inevitably to the deed.—Professor John 
H. Merryman, Stanford University Law School 


O where are the librarians of yesteryear? They 
were formidable beings, with the dignity of a 
sovereign in their little domain, held in awe by 
children and parents alike (the naked terror of an 
overdue book!), almost overbearing in their au 
thority —- frightening, really, and never 
frightened. Perhaps it is just as well they are gone 
—they really wouldn't be at home in an era of 
“other-directed,” controversy-avoiding book bor 
rowers.—The Reporter, June 25, 1959. 


never 


Reading is hardly necessary. Any don will agree 
that in some occult manner knowledge can be 
imbibed merely by sitting with half-closed eyes in 
a room lined with books. In fact I do read a few 
of mine and I constantly lend books to other peopl 
who I think would read them with greater profit 
For the most part, however, I just 
look at them or take them down and stroke them 
from time to time. Book collecting, I would have 
you know, is a full-time occupation, and one 
wouldn't get far if one took time off for frivolities 
like reading. —T he librarian of Kings College, Cam- 
bridge, quoted by John Carter in the April 1960 
“Harper's. 


than myself. 
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Cataloging Changes in Wilson 


Publications 
By Edwin B. Colburn 


ober CATALOG CODE REVISION COMMITTE! 

of the American Library Association is 
working on the preparation of a new ‘Code 
of Cataloging Rules: Author and Title En- 
try." This new Code will probably, among 
other things, provide for the entry of a 
work under the name of the author as it 
appears on the title page for works of a cur- 
rent popular nature. 

The H. W. Wilson Company has long 
felt that this type of entry 1s much better 
suited to the libraries which purchase print- 
ed catalog cards prepared by the Company, 
the Standard Catalog Series, and the Book 
Review Digest. Past practice, under which 
a reference is made from the pseudonym to 
the author's correct name, or from one form 
of the name to another, tends to place an 
extra step or obstacle in the path of the 
reader who remembers the pseudonym or 
who remembers the form used in the au- 
thors works. Not all libraries, moreover, 
are particularly concerned with bringing all 
of the person's works together in one place 
in the catalog. For example, many readers 
of the books of Leslie Ford are not inter- 
ested in the works of David Frome and 


vice versa. 


Since the printed catalog cards, the Stand- 
ard Catalog Series, and the Book Review 
Digest are used so extensively in smaller li- 
braries, it is the belief of the Company that 
we would be doing a greater service to our 
readers if we were to anticipate the rule 
change and begin entering under the title 
page form of name 


First of all, it should be made clear that 
all necessary will be made in 
cases where a person has written under two 
names, and there will be a “‘see also” refer- 
ence under each name, guiding the reader 
who wants all of the author's works from 
one place in the catalog to the other. When 
a writer's works are entered under the 
pseudonym used on the title page, and the 
author's real name is known, a ‘‘see”’ refer- 
ence will guide the user searching under the 
real name to the place where the work is 
listed. In short the purpose is not to conceal 


references 





Mr. Colburn is Chief of Indexing Services 


of The H. W. Wilson Company. 
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the entry, but rather to place it in the spot 
where it is most likely to be sought. 

It is somewhat easier in the case of a 
printed catalog to make a change of this 
type when a new catalog is prepared. A li- 
brary with a card catalog has the accumu- 
lated entries of years requiring some change 
or at least reconciliation of entries. In the 
case of the printed catalog, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to go back and alter 
what has been done in the past; it is neces- 
sary to explain the change when it is made. 

The nature of the Wilson Company pub- 
lications requires that the change be made 
one step at a time. Let us take first the case 
of catalog cards. All cards prepared prior 
to July 1, 1960 followed the old rule of 
entry—under the author's real name where 
known. Libraries which used these cards 
made cross references from pseudonyms or 
from other forms of the author's name. 
Those who entered works in the catalog 
under the author's pseudonym were forced 
to change the cards or prepare their own. 

Cards printed after July 1, 1960 are be- 
ing prepared under the form of name as 
it appears on the title page of the work 
being cataloged. Obviously, works of the 
same writer were in many cases cataloged 
prior to July 1 this year, and others will be 
cataloged thereafter. In these cases the au- 
thor will be represented by some cards bear- 
ing his real name and some bearing his 
pseudonym. It is, of course, impossible to 
discard the stock of earlier catalog cards and 
reprint all of these cards at once. As stock 
is depleted for titles cataloged amg to July 
1, 1960, cards reprinted will follow the neu 
rule. We ask the patience of our users aur- 
ing this transitional period. 

A new edition of the Fiction Catalog will 
appear early in 1961. By decision of the 
Board of Consultants the titles contained 
therein will follow the new practice. In 
fact, the 1959 supplement to the 1950 edi- 
tion of the Fiction Catalog has already been 
published with entries following the new 
rule. Many of the titles which will be in- 
cluded in the new edition of the Fiction 
Catalog will also be represented by catalog 
cards prepared prior to July 1 of this year. 
Here again there will be divergence be- 
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tween the form of entry used on the catalog 
cards, and the form used in the Fiction 
Catalog. This will in time be eliminated 

The last supplement to the 1956 Chu 
dren's Catalog appeared in August this year 
The 10th edition of this catalog will be 
published next summer. In this case also 
the Board of Consultants has decided that 
the 1960 supplement and the 10th edition 
will be cataloged throughout according to 
title page form of name Here again for 
a while there will be titles for which old- 
style cards are still available 

The next edition of the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries will not be pub 
lished until 1962. In order to make this 
conform to the other titles in the Standard 
Catalog Series, the 1961 and 1962 supple 
1962, will be 
Since 


ments and the 8th edition, 
prepared according to the new rule 
this catalog appears at a date farther re- 
moved from the changeover date—July 1, 
1960—the number of divergences in cata- 
log cards may well be smaller than in the 
case of Children’s Catalog and Fiction Cata 
log. However, until the changeover is com- 
plete there may be differences between en- 
tries for the same book elected to both 
Children’s Catalog and High School Cata- 
log, or to both High School Catalog and 
Fiction Catalog. These will only be corrected 
by time. 

The 4th edition of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries appeared last year and 
one supplement has already been published 
The change here will be made with the next 
supplement, and the supplement which ap 
peared in April of this year will be changed 
to conform at the time of the anticipated 
five-year cumulated supplement in 1964 

In the case of Book Review Digest we are 
governed by the five-year cumulated index 
which last appeared in 1956 and which will 
be repeated in the 1961 volume. Obviously 
it would be confusing to have a part of this 
index prepared under one rule and the bal- 
ance under another. Obviously too, it is 
not possible to go back and recatalog the 
1957, 1958, and 1959 volumes. Therefore, 
the change in Book Review Digest will not 
take place until the beginning of the 1962 
annual volume in March of that year 

The Cumulative Book Index differs from 
the publications thus far discussed, both in 
the nature of the use made of it, and in the 
type of library in which it is used. There 
may, however, be arguments for adopting 
the new rule of title page form of entry for 
works originally published after a given date 
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for example, 1900. This would provide 
greater conformity between Cumulative Book 
index and Book Review Digest or the Stand- 
ard Catalogs, which are composed almost 
entirely of current or recent books, More 
over, libraries using Cumulative Book Index 


as a buying guide or an ordering tool would 


find that the form of name used would con- 
form more nearly to publishers’ listings if 
the title page form of name were used 

On the other hand, it may be objected 
that the Cumulative Book Index is a stand- 
ard bibliographical and as such 
should try to bring together all the works 
author and to enter them under as 
name as can be 


sou;°rcec, 


of an 
complete a form of the 
It is also sometimes argued that 
and dates of birth 
Book Index form 


achieved 
the full 
and death in Cumulative 


form of nam 
a useful reference tool 

No final decision has as yet been made 
concerning the practice to be followed in 
the Cumulative Book Index. We would wel 
come comments on this matter since it is our 
desire to provide the most satisfactory pub- 
lication for the greatest number of users 

We are fully aware that a change of this 
magnitude in our cataloging practices must 
inevitably cause a period of dithculty. How 
ever, such a situation is not completely new 
A few years ago the Company shifted from 
the Unabridged Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion to the Abridged edition for its catalog 
cards, Standard Catalogs, and Book Review 
Dige Following this change there was a 
period when numbers assigned to cards dif- 
fered from those used in one of the Stand- 
ard Catalogs or in Book Review Digest. 
The same was true among these publica- 
tions, and even within them from edition 
to edition and supplement to supplement. 
The same has applied to a somewhat lesser 
extent when a new edition of the Abridged 
Dewey or a new edition of Sears List of 
Subject Headings has appeared and we have 
changed to new numbers or headings. None 
of the difficulties created by these changes 
has proved insurmountable 

Nor do we believe that the change in the 
form of name used in cataloging is going 
to create a situation which will be more than 
temporarily confusing. It is our firm belief 
that the advantages to be gained in conform- 
ing to the forthcoming rules, particularly to 
the libraries which use the publications of 
The H. W. Wilson Company, will far out- 
weigh any inconvenience caused by this 
change. Until the change-over is complete 
we ask the patience of our subscribers 
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ACT NOW: 


Implementing the New Junior College Library Standards 
By Norman E. Tanis 


HE LONG-AWAITED Junior College Library Standards have been published in the 

May, 1960, issue of College and Research Libraries. These criteria were drawn up 
by the Association of College and Research Libraries’ Committee on Standards, and 
were approved by the Board of ACRL. 

The Standards Committee realized from the first, however, that formulating these 
standards was only the beginning. The most difficult task still lies ahead, that of 
implementing these standards. This job must be accomplished, not by any particular 
committee of the ALA, but by individual junior college librarians conscientiously 
assessing their libraries and taking steps to improve them. 

The ACRL Standards Committee, headed by Dr. Felix E. Hirsch, librarian and 
professor of history at Trenton State College, took over the task of formulating junior 
college standards from the Junior College Section in June 1959. Prior to this time the 
Junior College Section had been collecting data and discussing proposals since 1946. 
By January, 1960, a set of standards had been formulated and was accepted by the 
ACRL Board. Members of the ACRL Committee on Standards are the following: 


Felix E. Hirsch, Trenton State College, Chairman 

Helen M. Brown, Wellesley College 

Donald O. Rod; Iowa State Teachers College 

Ruth E. Scarborough, Centenary College for Women 

Orlin C. Spicer, Morton Junior College 

Norman E. Tanis, Henry Ford Community College 

Helen M. Welch, University of Illinois 

Lottie M. Skidmore, Joliet Township High School and Junior College, served 
as consultant. 


The Junior College Library Standards were constructed, primarily, to help the 
junior college librarian assess his library in the light of a group of quantitative and 
qualitative standards. This yardstick will help the librarian to formulate goals toward 
which his library can aspire. At the same time, these standards can serve as a guide for 
junior college administrators, a group which has not always been orientated toward 
strong library programs. For example, these standards will spell out for them some of 
the needs of the junior college libraries in the areas of building, staffing, book collec- 
tion, and budget. The standards will also serve as 2 means of informing junior college 
teachers of the role the library can and should play in the educational program of the 
school. In short, the standards strengthen the position of junior college librarians in 
their constant search for better ways to serve their colleges. 

Each junior college librarian can and must be active in the implementation of 
these standards. The following are steps which can be taken by the junior college 
librarian in his own situation: 


1. Each librarian must make himself thoroughly familiar with the standards, published 
in the May, 1960, issue of College and Research Libraries. It might also be helpful to 
order reprints for key faculty members and administrators. 
2. Each librarian should discuss the standards at local and state meetings of librarians 
If possible, he should ask his state officers to put a discussion of the standards on the 
agenda of the next state meeting. Librarians who attended the meetings on standards 
held during the ALA Convention in June should be called upon to report on the 
meetings held there. 
Mr. Tanis is Librarian of the Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, Michigan, 
and a member of the ACRL Committee on Standards. 
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3. Each librarian should begin work on a self-study of his library, using the standards 
as a guide. In most cases, this study would be conducted with the assistance of a group 
of faculty members. The major areas of the self-study could correspond to the eight 
sections of the Standards: (a) Functions of the Junior College Library; (b) Structure 
and Government; (c) Budget; (d) Staff; (e) The Library Collection; (f) Building; 
(g) The Quality of the Service and Its Evaluation; (h) Inter-library Cooperation. 

4. Each junior college librarian should draw up a set of recommendations based upon 
the findings of the self-study committee. These recommendations can then be submitted 
to the Faculty Library Committee and subsequently to the faculty as a whole. 

5. The junior college librarian should submit the recommendations and summary of 
library deficiencies to the administrators of his college. 

6. With the permission of the chief administrator of the college, the recommendations 
can then be submitted to the college trustees or, in the case of the publicly supported 
junior college connected with a school district, to the superintendent of schools. 

7. Since the evaluation of a library is never finished, the Junior College Library 
Standards can be used from year to year as a yardstick for a program of continuous 
appraisal. 

The standards will be useful only if applied wisely and carefully by each institu- 
tion. Because the junior college movement is continually growing and expanding and 
because the breadth of curricular offerings serving a wide range of students is so com- 
plex, arbitrary library standards could be dangerous. This is why a self-study is necessary 
in conjunction with the application of the Standards to a particular school. 

The Standards Committee was particularly aware of these problems when it began 
to formulate quantitative standards. For this reason, quantitative standards are often 
based on the enrollment of the institution, Further, the standards suggest that one very 
execllent means of judging an individual library is to compare it with, junior college 
libraries of established excellence having roughly similar curricula and enrollments. 

Junior college librarians will undoubtedly be subjected to many pressures in the 
years ahead. Enrollments are continually growing and states that have never had junior 
colleges before are now planning enabling legislation to meet the needs of their college- 
bound youth. All this means that junior college librarians must be alert to make sure 
that libraries are not pushed into the background as the need for classrooms and teachers 
becomes more and more pressing. Junior college librarians can prepare themselves for 
these pressures by using the standards to outline their needs to administrators and 
trustees. 

In the final analysis, the responsibility for putting the standards into practice rests 
upon each junior college librarian himself. They will produce results only if they are 
implemented. It is time for junior college libraries to come of age. It is time for them 
to begin striving for excellence rather than mere adequacy. Now, if ever, is the time 
for action! 


Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina 
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WLB PHOTO COMPETITION 


The Idea of a Library 


What does a room full of books mean to a child? What is his idea of a library? 
What does it mean to the organization man or the poolroom graduate, the newly- 
arrived immigrant or the professional book-burner? What idea of a library has the 
jibaro in a mountain village in Puerto Rico, the retired civil servant in an English 
cathedral town? What does the new bookmobile mean to a dirt farmer in Arkansas? 

What does your library mean to the people it serves? 

That is what we want to be shown in a new WLB photographic competition, 
beginning today. We are NOT interested in pictures illustrating routines, or buildings, 
or formal groups of formal people. We want candid pictures of libraries in action. 


Prizes 


Certificates, first prizes of $25, second prizes of $15, third prizes of $10, are offered 
the following subject categories: 


1. American and Canadian public (municipal) libraries 

2. American and Canadian county or regional libraries 

3. American and Canadian school libraries 

{. American and Canadian college and university libraries 
5. American and Canadian armed services and VA libraries 


6. American and Canadian special libraries, state libraries and library associations, 
American libraries overseas 


All foreign libraries, excluding Canadian 


Rules 


1. The competition is open to everyone who is interested in libraries. 


2. Deadline for receipt of entries is January 1, 1960, and awards will be announced 
in the March public relations issue 


3. All entries become the a og of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, but will not be 
published without due credit to the photographers. 


i. Entries will be acknowledged but no other correspondence can be entered into. The 
editor's decision is final. 


5. Any number of photographs may be submitted 


6. All photographs submitted must be black and white glossy prints, approximately 
8” x 10” and not larger than 16” x 20”. 


7. Taped firmly to the back of each photograph must be the following information: 
a. Full mame and address of the photographer. (Unless otherwise indicated, the 

photographer will be regarded as the entrant, and any award will go to him, 

not to the library photographed.) 

Full name and address of library represented. 

Category in which the photograph is entered. 

Title of photograph. 


Descriptive note explaining circumstances of photograph, if this is not obvious. 


i a 


(Technical photographic information is not required.) 


8. Photographs will be judged by the editorial staff of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
principally on the basis of their success in conveying the impact of the library on a 
user or users, secondarily on the basis of technical excellence. 
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TALKING POINTS 





Segregation and Censorship 


Sit-in demonstrations in the South, fol- 
lowed in some cases by litigation initiated 
by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, have put a number 
of segregated public libraries in the news 
recently 

The closing of the Danville Public Library 
in Virginia, in the face of a Federal court 
injunction integrating the library, is described 
on page 52. Petersburg, also in Virginia, 
has locked up its library for similar reasons. 
The Memphis, Tennessee, Public Library, 
already partially integrated, expects a Novem- 
ber court decision on the future status of its 
other facilities. Teen-age violence has fol- 
lowed the arrest of sit-in demonstrators at 
the Greenville Public Library in South Caro- 
lina 

How has the American Library Association 
reacted to these developments? President 
Benjamin Powell, in his report to the ALA 
Council at Montreal on June 20, said this: 

Appointment of a committee * to study the Asso- 

ciation’s statements bearing on civil rights was 

reported to you in the Executive Board's minutes 

We had assumed that our position with respect 

to discriminatory practices in granting ac 

public libraries was clearly enough implied in 
the Library Bill of Rights, Legislative Policy 

Statement, and Goals for Action, but this has 

been questioned, and the committee has been 

instructed to study the matter. While the Asso- 
iation cannot and does not attempt to intrude 
upon local jurisdiction, its attitude with respect 
to freedom of access to libraries should be clear 


ess to 


ALA's own attitude towards segregation is 
in fact very clear. For example, following the 
1936 conference in Richmond, Virginia, the 
Association formed a Committee on Racial 
Discrimination. The Committee eventually 
proposed that “in all rooms and halls as- 
signed to the Association for use in connec- 
tion with its conference, or otherwise under 
its control, all members shall be admitted 
upon terms of full equality. 

These recommendations were accepted by 
the Association and subsequently have been 
confirmed and applied and extended. The 
1954 annual conference, originally scheduled 





* Composed as follows: Essae Martha Culver, 
Jack Dalton, Herman Fussler (chairman), Dan 
Lacy, Archie L. McNeal, Lucile Morsch, Ralph 


Ulveling 
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for Miami Beach, Florida, was at a late hour 
shifted to Minneapolis when it was sensed 
that Negro delegates might be subjected to 
embarrassment in their dealings with public 
facilities. Miami Beach was approved as the 
setting for the 1956 conference only when 
reasonable assurance was offered that not only 
“rooms and halls assigned to the Associa- 
tion,” but hotels, restaurants, and taxis would 
eschew discriminatory practices. The result 
was, it seems, a complete success. 

While other professional associations take 
similar positions, most find it convenient to 
avoid the issue by holding their conferences 
in cities where discrimination is not a prob 
lem. The ALA has perhaps not been sufh- 
ciently commended for its courage and per- 
sistence in this matter 

The Association has been effective against 
segregation in other ways, mostly unpubli 
cized. A few years ago, for example, the 
ALA Baulletin’s ‘Memo to Members”’ carried 
this brief note: “The North Carolina Negro 
Library Association was formally dissolved 
by its members on November 4, 1955, in 
order to facilitate designation of the North 
Carolina Library Association as the ALA 
chapter in North Carolina 

Surely then, ALA's record is that of an 
organization opposed to segregation, and as 
effective against it as its structure permits 
But there are obvious and inevitable limita- 
tions on its effectiveness in this area. It is 
evident that one of the things a national asso- 
ciation based in Chicago should not attempt 
is intervention in local situations where the 
segregation of tax-supported public libraries 
is an issue. Such intervention would stiffen 
the resistence to library integration even of 
moderate Southerners. It would retard, if not 
end, such progress as is being achieved by 
Southern librarians themselves 

For, it need hardly be said, many Southern 
librarians are opposed to segregation, and 
are working “with all deliberate speed” for 
an end to it. They can move only as rapidly 
as the temper of their communities permits. 
Impatient injunctions from Northern librar- 
ians with no conception of what that temper 
is must be very hard to bear 

It is apparent that such help as librarians 
can give in the struggle for library integration 
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must begin at the local level. But this is not 
to say that the ALA can do nothing. A state- 
ment clarifying the Association's general 
position on civil rights could in some situa- 
tions be of value, and this possibility, accord- 
ing to President Powell's report quoted above, 
is being considered. The Association might 
also, it seems to this writer, seek new ways 
to strengthen the position of librarians who 
are caught up in the problem. 

The ALA might, for example, make avail- 
able on request competent legal advice. It 
might more actively collaborate with other 
national and local organizations working foz 
civil rights. It might provide blueprints for 
the establishment, within state and local li- 
brary associations, of committees on civil 
liberties. 

Where such local committees are feasible, 
it would seem that they could be of great 
value. They would have the dual advantage 
of being composed of people familiar with 
local laws and mores, and of being in a posi- 
tion to take stands that could not be dis- 
missed as uninformed. The desegregation of 
a number of Southern state library associa- 
tions suggests that the will to act exists. Per- 
haps what is needed now is the strength that 
can only come through organization. 

This discussion has so far centered on the 
South and on segregation, but it is plainly 
not only in the South that civil liberties are 
threatened. The freedom to write and to read 
without fear of censorship is also a civil 
liberty, and it is threatened in many parts of 
the country. If there is any merit in the sug- 
gestion that state and local library associations 
organize committees to defend civil liberties, 
then there is reason for establishing them 
very widely 

Some states have indeed already seen the 
need, and have set up committees on intellec- 
tual freedom without prompting from the 
ALA (whose own Committee on Intellectual 


Freedom performs so valuably at the national 
level). But much remains to be done. 

The National Education Association—com- 
pared with ALA a late-comer to the battle 
for intellectual freedoms—is developing a 
pattern of action which might have value for 
librarianship. 

The NEA in 1941 established its National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education. It has a paid headquar- 
ters staff, including two lawyers, and its prin- 
cipal purpose is “to defend teachers, schools 
and the cause of education against unjust 
attacks.” * The Defense Commission's ac- 
tivities have been wide-ranging, some of 
them with no relevance to this discussion. 
But there are obvious parallels for librarian- 
ship in its interest in cases where schools, or 
public education in general, have been de- 
nounced as “‘communistic,”’ and in censorship 
attempts by pressure groups. 

The ALA, while it has acted informally 
in a similar role for librarians, libraries, and 
reading, has no paid staff specifically con- 
cerned with and trained to handle the prob- 
lems of librarians under pressure. 

Of more direct relevance to the foregoing 
discussion is NEA’s recognition in 1953 that 
“when school crises are kept localized they 
are more likely to be solved to the greater 
advantage of the schools and communities 
involved.” 

Proceeding on that theory, the Defense 
Commission recommended, and has sought 
to insure “. . . that a standing committee or 
commission similar in nature and purpose to 
that of the NEA Defense Commission be 
made a part of the organization of every local 
and state affiliated teachers association.”’ 

This writer feels that library organizations 
could profitably consider similar goals. 





* NEA Defense Commission Handbook, avail- 
able at 25c from the Defense Commission, at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 





Barriers 


No amount of talk will achieve the free flow of 
knowledge with which we are concerned if people 
accept the status quo, the restrictions of prescribed 
regulations and attitudes, and limitations on action 
as well as on thought. Unless they recognize 
barriers and wish to remove them our discussion 
becomes an academic exercise, off somewhere in a 
vacuum, unrelated to reality. However, when the 
presence of barriers is admitted and the need to 
remove them is accepted, a great potential for the 
exchange of cultures and ideas is released.—Frances 
Lander Spain, ALA President, in her inaugural 
address at the Montreal Conference. 
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Intellectual Freedom News 


The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom has re- 
sumed publication under the editorship of Everett 
T. Moore, UCLA reference librarian. Mr. Moore 
is also editing a regular ALA Bulletin column on 
the same theme, The Newsletter was suspended 
last year when subscriptions failed to cover ex- 
penses. The University of Missouri's Freedom of 
Information Center has now undertaken to publish 
the Newsletter without charge to ALA. But sup- 
port is urgently needed. Subscription price of the 
quarterly is $2 a year, from the Subscriptions 
Department, ALA, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 
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The free world of books and reading 


Robert B. Downs has brought together in The 
First Freedom* “the most notable writings of 
American and British authors in the field of book 
censorship and intellectual freedom.” Its refer- 
ence value is assured by the authority of the com 
piler, whose long interest in the subject, together 
with wide reading, is too well established to need 
noting. Twelve chapters cover the history, the is 
at stake, the courts, pressure groups, obscen 
ity, political subversion, the views of writers and 
librarians, the schools, censorship in Ireland and 
Russia, and a summary: the broad view, Mr 
Downs defines the first freedom in his brief in 
troduction, concluding. “These are the great hu- 
man rights which the present work is designed to 
support and to defend.” The excerpts from many 
accompanied by brief descriptive in 
troductions which give the setting and identify the 
writer. Through the index it is easy to locate the 
position of the Ameri 
basic statements 
These features 

sources make 
in any library 


sues 


sources are 


various Organizations, ¢.2., 
Association 
on the subject are reprinted here 
and the exact citation to original 
this indispensable anthology 
worthy of the name 

The First Book of Public Librarie also the 
work of a former president of the American Li 
brary Association, is distinguished for the clarity 
of its prose and the many aspects of library serv 
covered, illustrated with well-chosen 
It should make our young school 
whether bane or boon to our public li 
intelligent users. It is a valuable 
addition to the growing number of First Books 
Recent titles in the series include The First Book 
f Greece 3 


heritan m ancient Gr was the 


can Library whos 


ice which are 
action 
hildren 
braries 


shx ts 


more 


autl points out that our in 
idea of the 
importance and worth of the individual, and the 
Greek idea of democracy; The First Book of Civil 
War Land Battles, distinguished for the small 
but clear campaign maps, as well as its text; and 
The First Book of Africa,” by the well-known 


Negro poet whose long-stand- 


whose 


Langston Hughes, 
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ing interest in Africa has resulted in this sympa- 
thetic treatment of Africa’s problems 

But back to libraries, the 22nd edition of the 
American Library Directory,’ with its coverage of 
15,064 libraries, reminds us that about half of 
these are public libraries, and points out the grow- 
ing importance of branch and regional library sys- 
tems. A valuable new feature is the inclusion of 
appropriations under the Library Services Act at 
the head of each state and territory. Also, the 


informatior’ on microfilm ‘facilities has been 
larified 
Reading Devices for Micro-Images,’ one of a 


series of studies in librarianship, follows the pat- 
tern of presentation set for the series, and is a 
survey of the published and unpublished literature 
of the field—in this case, over 400 references, 
summarized chronologically, then topically, with 
an introductory evaluation. The evaluation points 
out that the literature fails to cover a number of 
topics that would appear to be important 

We are indebted to Indiana University Press 
for reprinting De Ricci’s classic, English Collectors 
of Books & Manuscripts,® with its concluding 
paragraph: “It is a pleasant thought, after this 
long, and I fear tedious, list of names and dates, 
to discover how public-spirited English book- 
collectors have been in the course of the last four 
centuries. Public institutions have done their best, 
but, in nearly every instance, private initiative has 
shown them the way. Personal vanity, the main- 
spring of collecting, has continually given way to 
local and national pride. In England, to be a 
collector has nearly always meant—to be a pa- 
triot This should be required reading for all 
librarians who are not sufficiently aware of our 
debt to the librarian’s best friend 

A revised edition of Latin Manuscript Books 
Before 1600," differs from its earlier form in list- 
ing together, for each city, and wherever possible 
for .each library and collection, both the printed 
catalogues and the unpublished inventories in 
which their content is described. The political 
geography of the list has been brought up to 
date, and errors and omissions have been cor- 
rected. This is a valuable aid for the medievalist 
and classical scholar 

Translators and Translations: Services and 
Sources” is further evidence of the spade work 
lone by committees and chapters of the Special 
Libraries Association. A directory of translators 
with addresses, languages, subjects and rates; pools 
of translation, their size, scope and services; and 
bibliographies of translations, together with ap- 
pendices and indexes, are brought together from 
a wide range of sources 

Picture 
another 


Sources, An Introductory List™ is 
Special Libraries Association guide, in 
tended for picture researchers, librarians, editors, 
artists. and all other professional users of pictures 
Classified by subject, e.g., dramatic arts and music 
with addresses and scope for each collection, it is 
made even more useful by a listing of picture 
finding tools for each broad subject. Appended is 
an index to sources and another to subjects. 


Social sciences 


The British have given us two valuable guides 
to the literature of the subject. First to appear is 
Subject Guide to Books, volume 1, History, Travel 
& Description,” first of a series planned to cover 
all subjects, not intended as a list of best books, 
but chosen with preference for books written in 
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English and in print, which are comprehensive 
and systematic, but which can be read with pleas- 
ure by any intelligent, interested reader, Omitting 
most biography, maps, atlases, yearbooks or other 
works of reference, it is arranged alphabetically 
by place name, with sources listed alphabetically 
by author under each. Though intended primarily 
for British libraries, it should also be useful in 
the United States as a handy guide for the read 
er's advisor 

The Literature of the Social Sciences” is an 
admirable review of reference sources in the fields 
of economics, economic history, statistics, com- 
merce and industry, political science and public 
administration, law, international affairs, and soci- 
ology. It is an excellent supplement to Walpole’s 
Guide to Reference Material, and to Winchell's 
Guide to Reference Books, since it gives fuller 
listing of textbooks, more detailed breakdown 
under subject. valuable chronological tables, and 
informed summaries of libraries and library prob- 
lems in each broad field, including problems of 
classification and cataloging, acquisition, book 
selection, and information work. Though some 
British emphasis is inevitable, the inclusion of 
American, European and Asian sources makes it 
international in approach. The running commen- 
tary, in the form of a review journal, allows for 
the inclusion of an amazing number of titles, 
though the compiler, Chief Cataloguer and Bibli 
ographer of the Board of Trade Library, modestly 
denies its comprehensiveness. 

Other bibliographic guides recently published 
include Bibliographical Guide to the English 
Educational System. a rewriting of the 1951 
edition. which notes as the most outstanding fea 
ture of the past decade the development of the 
sociological approach to education, as expressed 
in a number of research studies exploring the re- 
lationship between education and the social and 
occupational structures. This is an important 
classified and annotated list for American schools 
of education who wish to avoid the narrow pro 
vincialism of knowing only American practices 
and problems 

How to Obtain and Use Business Information" 
is an outrageously high-priced, mimeographed 
spiral-bound little pamphlet, evidently aimed at 
the big business firm, whose distinguishing fea- 
ture is its brevity. It will add little to the sources 
already available to informed business librarians 


American Universities and Colleges™ gives full 
descriptive data on 1,058 universities and colleges 
in its eighth edition, including 89 new accredita 
tions since the 1956 edition. The directory, ar 
ranged by state. then by name of institution, is 
prefaced by eight brief chapters on education in 
the United States, including one on the foreign 
student, and by a review of professional educa 
tion. each profession being described by an author 
ity in the field. e.g.. Robert Gitler on Librarian 
ship. It continues to ‘be one of the most useful 
lirectories in the field of higher education in 
America 

the Use of Symbols in Visual Com- 
report of a panel of experts 
representing industry and research, education and 
the arts, medicine and religion, science, archite 
ture, advertising and business, profusely illustrated 
with photographs and prints. lis reference value 
lies in the treatment of the subject, since it is 
intended to awaken those concerned with com- 
munication to the need for symbols “which can 


Symbology 
munications,” is a 
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bring closer to us the newly-revealed aspects of 
nature and the increasingly-complex workings of 


our social and economic world 


Science 
pure and applied 

Japanese J urnals in Science and Techn / gy, 
is an annotated checklist compiled by the Chiet 
of the Science and Technology Division of The 
New York Public Library. Its logical arrange- 
ment. discriminating selection of 660 titles trom 
almost 900 examined, and its informed annota 
tions help to make up for the limitation of the 
its compilation, not to 
information can be 


u 


since 
that this 


five-year time lag 
mention the fact 
found in no other one place 


Orchids in Australia™ is a recent import of a 
1958 publication, distinguished for the exquisite 
beauty of its 100 full-color reproductions from 
Kodachrome slides. The brief accompanying text 
gives owner's name, a bit of descriptive data and 
some informal comment on growing, e.g., “Like 
all epiphytes they must have plenty of water, but 
not be drowned in it ' The increasing num 
ber of amateur orchid growers will drool over it 


The Home Crafts Handbook™ is a second edi- 
tion of a complete-in-one-volume library of crafts 
written by recognized authorities in the fields of 
wood, metal, plastics, leather, and related crafts 
The clear instructions, with accompanying dia 
grams and photographs, and its wide coverage, 
make it a solid source in this popular held, grow- 
ing more popular as “The Lonely Crowd” turns 
to crafts for leisure-time hobby therapy 


Crafts for All™ is a British import, which dif 
rs from most handbooks on the subject by de 

ting the first part to the psychological side of 
' education, to the development of the human 
ipucude for crafts within the span of history, 
to the significance of the hand as the best tool, 
and to undirected craft-work as a form of psycho 
therapy. This work of a German teacher of 
crafts should be of great interest to those who are 
as concerned with the effects on the craftsman of 
his craft 


Fairchild’s Dictic of Textiles™ is a diction 
ary of 12,000 words and phrases, drawn from 
several hundred source books and authorities and 
compared with those appearing in both foreign 
and American glossaries. The clarity and concise 
definitions, the inclusiveness of the 
terms, and the adequate cross-references, recom 
mend it as an authoritative source in the field 
There are no illustrations, making it a pure di 
tionary which depends on words alone to convey 
meaning 


nary 


ness of the 


Dictionary” is a guide to alphabetic 
designations, contractions, and initialisms in vari 
ous fields, including aerospace, labor, transporta 
tion and public affairs. These “telescope words 
are arranged alphabetically, with their equivalents, 
and though one does not find PEBCO, he finds 
PEB (Physical Education Board (Military) ) 
Multiple equivalents appear frequently, ¢.g., for 
PI, ranging from Philippine Islands to Popcorn 
Institute. While many of the entries will be found 
in dictionaries of abbreviations, its recency may 
recommend it to business and technology depart 
ments who can afford its rather steep price 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE Teen-Age 


By Doris Ryder Watts 


One of the things 
we learned from the 
questionnaire sent 
out last January 
to 2,500 BULLETIN 
readers was that a 
real need exists for 
a regular column 
like this one. We 
feel very fortunate 
in having secured 
Mrs. Watts to write 
it. “The Public Li- 
brary and the Teen- 
Age” will appear 
every other month, 
alternating with Gretchen Knief Schenk’s column 
for extension librarians. A regular feature, and 
especially a new one, needs a great deal of feed- 
ing. Please send your ideas and suggestions to 
Mrs. Watts. She is Public Library Young Adult 
Consultant, New York State Library, Library 
Extension Division, Albany, New York. 


py, venywunns IN THE UNITED STATES li- 

braries are stretching their facilities to 
the utmost in an effort to handle the tre- 
mendous increase in use of the library by 
To paraphrase Dorothy Parker, 
Scratch a library and you find a teen-ager.” 
It matters little what you choose to call 
them: young adults, young people, youth, 
adolescents—they are the teen-age. They 
are in your library. And that is the reason 
for this column. 





students 


It belongs to all of you who work with 
the teen-age. It belongs to you who feel 
that the tremendous influx of young adults 
into the public library is a challenge and an 
opportunity. It belongs to you who couldn't 
care less, who see only the disciplinary prob- 
lems involved, who hear only the noise, and 
are annoyed by the confusion. It belongs to 
all of you, whatever your point of view, 
whatever your philosophy. 


It belongs to you in large city libraries, in 
middle-sized libraries, and in the very small 
libraries. For the value of an idea, an ap- 
proach, a technique is not determined by the 
size of the library in which it was born. It 
is hoped that this column will be a forum of 
opinion on the best possible way to give 
service to the young adult. 

But as we discuss problems, problems that 
must be solved in the interest of good serv- 
ice to all, should we not pause to think, to 
re-evaluate, if you will, our real purpose in 
working with the teen-age: to introduce to 
the world of adult books; to encourage con- 
tinued use of the library; to build life-time 
reading habits. We are all aghast at the 
limited amount of reading done by adults 
in this country. Surely, there has never been 
a more promising moment for us, as librar- 
ians, to work toward changing the pattern 
of the future. Take a moment to look at 
your teen-agers, mot as a group but as in- 
dividuals. Noisy and quiet, irritating and 
endearing, sensitive, searching, volatile 
Children yesterday, adults tomorrow, but 
teen-agers only today. Bear in mind that 
the rejected teen-ager will not become the 
adult library user of tomorrow. Therefore, 
in all our consideration of problem solving, 
let's never lose sight of this, the very heart 
of the matter. 

Give the young adult a place of his own, 
a stimulating book collection of his own, 
and inspired reading guidance. Answer the 
school reference problem. Help the student 
find his required reading but give him the 
unrequired reading, too. In this lies the 
challenge 

An attempt will be made in this column 
to effect a balance between the problems 


(Continued on page 79) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS wee 


Book Week Ahead! 

S VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS for making li 

brary service more effective or colorful 

appear on this page, we sometimes wonder 
if librarians find them really useful. We 
appreciate the letters many have sent in, 
telling how you have made use of some of 
the ideas, Here is one received from Mrs. 
Walthene Guinter, Librarian, Indian Hills 
School, Euclid (Ohio), in which she de- 
scribes her use of “Something New in Book 
Reports” from the March WLB. It may con 
tain something for you to include among 
your Book Week activities. She writes: 

We used this for National Library Week and 
asked anyone who wished to participate to do so 
The teachers cooperated so well and in some 
cases integrated the project with their language 
arts classes. We talked with the children and 
told them they could choose any book, story, or 
poem and change the ending to suit themselves. 
We had a variety and many surprises. Some of 
them were just excellent and I feel the original 
authors, themselves, might have agreed that some 
of our students’ endings were even better 


Building or Remodeling? 


The Alabama School Librarians’ Associa 
tion has just published a 16-page ‘Design 
Manual for Building and Renovating School 
Libraries." You may obtain a copy for $1.00 
from one of the co-authors, Martha Jule 
Blackshear, School Libraries Consultant, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, or 
Pauline Foster, Department of School Librar 
ianship, University of Alabama. 


Equipment For Learning 

The April, 1960, Harper's included a 
thought-provoking article by David Banoff, 
entitled “American Colleges: What Their 
Catalogues Never Tell You.” In discussing 
the teaching methods used by college instruc- 
tors, he speaks of the importance of challeng 
ing students to independent thinking and 
study: 

The stringencies of the next ten years may 
bring about a revolution with the happiest con- 
sequences for higher education. Independent 
study is the first of the new models—born of the 


need for economy and reinforced by a hangover 
of Deweyism. Its most attractive feature is 
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ery month I sat 
al my typewriter on a hot summer day. 
staring at a blank sheet of paper. I 
was about to write my first copy as the 
School and Children's Editor of WLB 
The copy was finally composed and, if 
accurate, this is my 


Ten years ago {pi 


my calculations are 
101st attempt. 

Now, after a full decade of editor- 
tep aside and let 
someone else bring fresh, new life to 
the department. It has been a wonder- 
ful peri d—a challenging one that has 
brought me a host of friends, If I have 
been able to convey any ideas of value 
to the school and children’s librarians 
of the country, it is because of your 
own fine response and the many prac- 
tical suggestions rece ived from you oul 
in the held 

I cherish the many new friendships 
initiated through this page. I hope that 
yor continue your interest and 
help when the new editor assumes her 
dutte 


hip, it seems wise to 
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that it sets up habits which endure long after 
ollege. What, after all, can college teachers 
hope to achieve during four painfully unsettled 
years in the life of a student? All that can be 
done is to set the stage hopefully for a lifetime 
of study. If a student develops the habit of 
reading with discrimination, he may be reason 
ably well educated by the time he is thirty. In 
dependent study provides an impetus in this 
lirection. At the very least, the independent 
study candidates learn their way around a library 
a rare skill, I might add among young and old 
(p. 36) 
It seems to me that this statement contains a 
real challenge to school librarians. Do we 
send young people to college who “know 
their way around a library?’ We fondly 
hope so, but perhaps we should take a fresh 
look at our program to see whether our in 
struction and guidance give meaning and 
depth to library resources as a lifetime facet 
of learning. Is the school library an integral 
part of the educational pattern and a dynamic 
educational force? 
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DISPLAYS for the month 


Would you like to see one of your displays on this page? This is what we are looking for: 





New ideas, neatly presented, with inexpensive materia f ble 
2. Subject di plays that lead readers to unfam or Ct k and new fields of interest Dy bringing 
together in one piace books usually separated by the assitication Be the Life of the Party 
opposite an example of a subject display that could introduce books from many parts of the 
sssification. 
3. Clear, black and white photograph 4 mpanied by descriptions of materia and colors usec 


r ie APE 
(foun think! 





Your Thinking, Habit? . or Adventure?”, a display to counteract conformity, exhibited gray 
flannel sheep (left) and an independent mountain sheep (right) against a blue background at 
Denver Public Library. A booklist issued in conjunction with the display was designed to stimulate 
patrons to read books with which they didn’t already agree. It included such titles as: The Age of 
Conformity; Applied Imagination; Crowd Culture; Camus’ The Rebel; The Waist-High Culture 
America, The Vincible; The Dynamics of Planned Change, many others 





Hallowe'en was heralded at Lincoln-Way Community High School, New Lenox, IIl., with a ghostly 
display. Caption: "You Don't Stand a Ghost of a Chance Unless You Read.” Landscape features 
stark trees, bats, cat, lettering—all black—against an eerie yellow sky and brown construction-paper 
ground. Haunted house at left was gray, pumpkins and moon orange. Jack-o-lantern-headed ghost 
was of white shelving paper, as were tombstones bearing “Wish I Had Read” and “Wish I'd Not 
Read” lists of book titles 








You DON'T STAND a ist 
‘/ OF A CHANCE 
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A Hallowe'en display at San Miguel Elementary 
School Library, Sunnyvale, Cal., featured a con 
struction-paper reproduction of Georgie, the tent 
shaped ghost from Robert Bright's books. : Her 
Georgi holds the book ja ket for Georgie Hai 
loween. Sinister hands reach up ominously behind 
Georgie’s cheerful, pumpkin-shaped head, 





A “Be the Life of the Party’ display was fashioned 
by staff member Helen Shapiro for the showcase 
of Lafayette High School library, Brooklyn. Party 
books displayed included such subjects as manners 
food, charm, games, tricks. Among the party things 
cut out of paper and stapled to the background 
were cake, hat, ice-cream soda, musical notes 
Arthur-Murray-type dancing footprints, ic 

one, dice, top hat, confetti 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, California 


Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, 
also complete data and prices on tow budget Dispiay- 
Sign Master Kit “71.” 
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Extension of the 
Library Services Act 

To the surprise and dismay of everyone 
concerned — librarians, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, Senators and Representatives 
the Library Services Act Extension bill was 
denied a ‘rule’ by the House Committee on 
Rules on June 2. This action by the power- 
ful committee responsible for channeling 
legislation to the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has prevented Members of the 
House from a vote on the bill. 

Since the library bill is noncontroversial, 
has bipartisan support, and numerous Con- 
gressional sponsors (55 in the Senate and 52 
in the House), it is obvious that forces out- 
side our control are making use of the bill 
for some purpose. It is hoped the situation 
can be resolved and the legislation passed in 
this Congress. If all efforts to get H.R.12125 
to the floor before adjournment fail, our Con- 
gressional sponsors have promised that a new 
bill will be introduced early in the 87th 
Congress and will unquestionably be passed 
before the present Library Services Act ex- 
pires on June 30, 1961. 

Briefly, this is what has happened in rela- 
tion to the legislation since the notes for this 
column were written for the June issue: 

May 11—the Special Education Subcom- 
mittee unanimously reported out an amended 
or ‘‘clean” bill to extend the Library Services 
Act for five years at the present authorization 
of $7,500,000 a year. Certain technical 
amendments relating to Alaska and Hawaii 
as States were made. The Committee also 
accepted an Administration request that the 
provision which allows allotted funds to re- 
main available for two years be eliminated. 
The new bill, H.R.12125, was introduced 
by the Subcommittee Chairman, Carl Elliott 
(D., Ala.). 

May 12—the full House Committee on 
Education and Labor unanimously approved 
the bill 

May 23—the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee approved §.2830, 
amended to be identical to the House bill 

May 26—-S.2830 passed the Senate with- 
out a dissenting vote 

June 2—Representative Elliott requested a 
special resolution or “‘rule” providing for 
consideration of H.R.12125 by the House. 
By a tie vote of 6-6, the rule was denied. 
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The four Republican Members joined with 
the two top-ranking Democratic Members of 
the Rules Committee in voting against the 
bill. The other six Democrats on the Com- 
mittee voted in favor of granting a rule. 

Unless a Congressman who voted against 
the rule moves to reconsider the vote, break- 
ing the deadlock, a House vote can be secured 
only by the difficult procedure of passing a 
bill on a “Motion to Suspend the Rules.” 
This requires the consent of the Speaker of 
the House and a favorable vote by two-thirds 
of the members, a quorum being present. 
This vote is tentatively scheduled for August 
22 but may not come until one of the last 
few days of the Session. 


Appropriations for Fiscal 1961 

At this writing, Congress is in recess. 
Final action on the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriations bill has not yet 
been taken. Both House and Senate voted 
$7,500,000 for the Library Services Act for 
the fiscal year which began on July 1 but 
differed in provisions relating to the unpaid 
allotments for fiscal 1960. Until Congress 
actually enacts the law, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will make 
payments to the States in accordance with the 
Congressional Resolution passed on July 1 
(which is effective until August 31, 1960). 


Postal Rates 


On July 3, the House passed H.R.4595 as 
amended by the Senate. This is a technical 
bill which originated in the Post Office De- 
partment. ALA requested the inclusion of 
two amendments to the Library Materials 
Rate, both of which were accepted. One 
amendment permits the mailing of both 
bound and unbound periodicals at the special 
rate. The other enables cooperative process- 
ing centers to use the Library Materials Rate. 


Library of Congress Building 

The President has signed Public Law 
86-469, which authorizes preliminary study 
and review in connection with the proposed 
third building for the Library of Congress. 


WOOD and PLASTIC LETTERS 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Words Upon Words 


TO LEARN the 
of an unfamiliar word, a self-reliant 


HEN ANXIOUS meaning 
person instinctively turns to a dictionary since 
he knows better than to depend upon friend 
or foe to define words accurately. An ordi 
nary individual can gesticulate ‘in the man 
ner of the word" but he can seldom, if ever, 
define his terms to the satisfaction of others 
The “Unforgettable Character” in Patrick 
Dennis's novel, Auntie Mame, was an ex« ep 
tion. She convinced her nephew, Patrick, 
that “‘a rich vocabulary is the true hallmark 
of every intellectual person Most of the 
words that he jotted down on his vocabulary 
pad, however, were not the kind she cared 
to explain to a ten-year-old boy 

In the journey through life, man rarely 
finds room for a dictionary in his rucksack. 
The great lexicographer, Samuel Johnson, 
confided to James Boswell, “A Dictionary 
may do very well; but you cannot always 
carry it about with you: and, when you want 
the word, you have not the Dictionary 
Under the circumstances, the best that a man 
can do when he encounters a strange word is 
guess at its meaning; try to infer the mean- 
ing from its context; or simply dismiss the 
word from mind. Of these three courses of 
action, the last is the safest;’’ but the person 
who “plays it safe’ never builds a vocabulary 
and never increases his knowledge. Auntie 
Mame’s system of vocabulary building is not 
included among the expedients since it is 
only suitable for little boys and prigs 

People do not learn many words from dic- 
tionaries. Albert Jay Nock did, but he was, 
by his own admission, ‘a superfluous man 
As a tiny lad, he looked upon the big diction- 
ary as a bosom friend and “lugged it about, 
clasped to his breast with both hands, from 
one place to another.” As an old man, he 
reaffirmed his allegiance by admitting, ““Con- 
sidered as sheer casual reading-matter, I still 
find the English dictionary the most interest- 
ing book in our language 

People do not learn many words from 
dictionaries. 
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People do learn words and many words, 
but mostly by abrasion, osmosis, and innocu- 
lation. Words so acquired are usually quite 
well Words accrued by guess 
ing, or by inferring their meaning from con 
text, cause mischief: so much mischief, in 
fact, that men like H. W. Fowler have built 
reputations by compiling dictionaries ol 
Modern English Usage. Without such guide 
books, many persons would go through life 
lacking any conception of the meaning of 
a word much used and thereby 
abused. Mary Shelley's novel, Frankenstein 
has reposed in limbo so many years that few 
persons realize that Frankenstein is the name 
of the man who created a monster, not the 
name of the monster itself. According to 
Fowler, the wrong association has persisted 
long enough for the monster to be legiti 
mately referred to as Frankenstein. 

In 1755, Samuel Johnson published his 
famous Dictionary of the English Language 
The Dictionary is remembered less for its 
substance than for the idiosyncracies of its 
compiler. Johnson persisted through several 
editions in defining “Oats” as “A grain 
which in England is generally given to 
horses, but in Scotland supports the people 
This definition is very amusing but it detracts 
from an otherwise endeavor 
James Boswell offered no defense for such 
“capricious and humorous indulgence.” Dr 
Johnson was a distinguished lexicographer, 
but sometimes he simply could not refrain 
from “introducing his own opinions and even 
prejudices’ without bothering to provide 
“the original meaning of the words.” Still, 
his definitions are a delight and his Diction- 
aty would probably be forgotten without 
them. What could be more precise: "A patron 
is commonly a wretch who supports with 
insolence and is paid with flattery” ? 

Johnson defined a lexicographer as “a 
harmless drudge.” If this is true, any man 
can be his own lexicographer. Anyone can 
define words; the trick is to define them in 
terms that can be comprehended by others 


understood 


concept 


meritorious 
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Pat Frank 


1952 Pat Frank. who is a successful writer of 
exciting, humorous and satirical novels about 
the atomic age, was asked by the Korean Recon 
struction Agency of the United Nations to go to 
Korea to write a documentary film. In The Long 
Way Round (1953), a factual account of his sub 
sequent experiences, he estimates that, by that time, 
he had already travelled perhaps a million miles, 
“chasing news, dreaming up fiction, following the 
armies and flying with the air fleets, performing 
hores for the government, or simply going to far 
places. I had seen all the continents and all the 
oceans 

Harry Hart Frank was born in Chicago, May 5 
1907 (‘‘Pat” is a nickname which became a by-line 
and pen name.) His father, a Chicago business- 
man also named Harry Hart Frank, died when the 
boy was six. His mother, Doris Aileen (Cohen) 
Frank, then moved to Jacksonville, Florida. Mrs 
Frank now lives in Mandarin, a smal] river town 
near Jacksonville (called ‘Fort Repose,” the town 
isolated by atomic attack in the novel Ala 
Babylon). 

After attending grammar school Pat went to 
Peddie School at Hightstown, N.J., graduating in 
1925. As one result, he has “a mingled Southern 
Yankee accent.” The next year was spent at the 
University of Florida, where he took courses in 
journalism. His first newspaper experience—and 
his first essay in fiction-writing, which got him 
into trouble—was on the Jacksonville Journal in 
the summer of 1923. To lengthen his string of 
items (he was paid space rates) Pat invented an 
aristocratic Southern family, Mr. and Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh Montgomery Kirby-Lee, who had a busy so- 
ial life before the hoax was exposed 

More orthodox experience came with a year on 
the New York World and three years on the Neu 
York Journal. From 1932 to 1938 he was feature 
writer for the Washington Herald, and chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the Overseas News Agency 
from 1938 to 1941, when he resigned to join 
the pre-war organization out of which developed 
OWT and OSS. After Pearl Harbor he was sent 
to the South Pacific, with the title Special Assistant 
to the American Minister to Australia, to conduct 
political warfare. In 1943 he was transferred to 
Istanbul, Turkey, to combat Nazi propaganda and 
the espionage machine. After the Turks broke 
with the Nazis, he returned to foreign correspond 
ence as reporter for ONA 

In 1938 Frank was married to June Mickel 
They had a daughter, Perry, now twenty, and son 
Patrick, now sixteen. They were divorced in 1952 
Two years later. on March 19, 1954, Frank mar- 
ried Josephine (called “Dodie’) de Zeng, who 
operates a women’s specialty shop. They have an 
adopted daughter of fourteen, Anina. Their yellow 
Colonial house on Beauclaic Lake at Tangerine, 
near Mt. Dora in Central Florida, has a six-acre 
setting of palms, pine and oak, and citrus trees 
The Franks have their own dock and a small boat 
He writes in a nearby studio 

Mr. Adam, his first book. was published in 
1946. Helped by several paperback printings, it 
has sold over two million copies. (Dramatized in 
1949 by Jack Kirkland it ran a week in New 
York.) Its hero, Homer Adam, a geologist, is 
the only fertile man left in the world after an 
atomic explosion. “A lively and original novel 
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Its tone, however, is closer to Thorne Smith than 
to Wells or Huxley,” said the Library Journal. 
Thomas Sugrue thought it entertaining, though 
“the plot is full of holes and his humor is often 
horseplay.”” It was a Fiction Book Club selection, 
and its successor, An Affair of State (1948) was 
taken by the Book League of America. Florence 
Crowther remarked in the New York Times that 
Jeff Baker, hero of the latter novel, was “neither 
so omniscient as Lanny Budd nor so indestructible 
as Tommy Hambleton,” but “nevertheless has his 
own allure 
Hold Back the 
selection 


Night (1952), a Literary Guild 
was a much grimmer affair. The story of 
Dog Company, a Marine unit in Korea fighting a 
delaying action, it was called by J. H. Thompson 
a tense and thrilling tale,’ though its characters 
wer idealized prototypes of men, lacking the 
lepth and roundness of individuals Anthony 
Boucher described Forbidden Area (1956) as “a 


powerful suspense-thriller about the averting of a 
| 


total atomic war.’ (General Curtis Le May wrote to 
Frank. “By God. you must have been reading my 
mail'’) “Well wrought melodrama,” said Ed- 
mund Fuller. In Alas, Babylon (1959) atomic 
ruin does overtake parts of the United States. It 
was compared to Nevil Shute’s On the Beach, 


though David Dempsey thought it “a scare head 
line 254 pages long 
Pat Frank has con- 
more than a hundred stories and articles 
to Collier's, Adventure, Saturday Evening Post, 
Redbook, Cosmopolitan, and others. Kipling was 
boyhood favorite, and he also likes Hemingway 
Harold Lamb, Maugham, Mark Twain and O'Hara 
For relaxation, he can fish in the lake at his front 
joor. Though of the Jewish faith, he attends the 
Episcopal Church in Mount Dora. Brown-eyed 
and brown-haired, he is 5’ 10” and weighs 170 


pounds 


Besides writing these books 


tributed 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Rosemary Sutcliff 


eee ILLNESS kept Rosemary Sutcliff on 
her back and groomed her to write The 
Lantern Bearers, which won Britain's Carnegie 
Award for the outstanding children’s book of 
1959. She was born in Surrey, England in 1920 
The early years of illness meant that her mother 
spent a great deal of time reading aloud to her 
daughter. As a recent writer in Horn Book Maga 
zine comments: ‘it may be that this rather shut-in 
childhood led her to look outwards into the wide 
landscape of history.” Although Miss Sutcliff's 
family on both sides had been a “dynasty of doc 
tors,” her father was a naval officer. She was reared 
against a background of dockyards and naval sta- 
tions, spending part of her early childhood in 
Malta. Owing to illness, she was educated at a 
private school in Devon 

Although Miss Sutcliff began writing at the 
age of eighteen, she started her professional life 
as a miniature painter. She exhibited at the Lon- 
don Royal Academy and was elected a member 
of the Royal Society of Miniature Painters. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times this training “is 
reflected in . . . the richness of her color in 
extended descriptions of home life and country 
garden.” 

In the late 1940's she submitted a collection of 
British legends for children to the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. The Press declined the legends but 
suggested a book about Robin Hood. The Chron- 
icles of Robin Hood appeared in 1950 and was 
closely followed by The Queen Elizabeth Story 
With the publication the following year of The 
Armourer's House, set in Henry VIII's reign, 
Rosemary Sutcliff had stopped being a painter 
whose vice was writing and became “a 
writer who used to paint and didn't really want 
to any more 


secret 


Books followed regularly each year from Ox- 
ford University Press in England and Walck in 
the United States. Brother Dusty Feet (1953) de 
scribed a group of strolling players in Elizabethan 
England. Cromwell's Civil War was the setting 
for Simon (1954). The first two books about 
Roman Britain came in 1955 and 1956: The 
Eagle the Ninth, describing a Roman centur- 
ion's struggle to regain his regiment's symbol of 
honor lost in Scotland; and The Outcast, about a 
boy rejected both by his own people and his 
Roman captors. The next children’s book was 
The Shield Ring (1957). set in the English Lake- 
land where the Vikings had their last stronghold 
against the Nomans. Miss Sutcliff returned to 
Roman Britain again for The Silver Branch (1958) 
in which the Eagle of the Ninth made a reappear- 
ance 

In 1956 the author's first novel for adults was 
published, Lady in Waiting (Hodder and Stough- 
ton; Coward McCann). The lady 
ing was Bess Throckmorton. wife to Sir 
Raleigh, who spent most of his life either 
tioning or in prison. The New York Times de- 
scribed the book as “that rarest of events. a tale 
in which great charm and moving penetration are 
stirred up together But there is no prettying 
of history here; as the London Times succintly 
observed: “this is the Elizabethan age as it really 
was, warts and all A second adult novel fol- 
lowed in 1959, Rider ma W hite Horse ( Hodder 
and Stoughton; Coward McCann). Set in the 


doing the wait 


Walter 


expedi 
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time of the English Civil War, it tells how Sir 
Thomas Fairfax and his wife rode to fight with 
Cromwell against King Charles. The New York 
Times comments that “the novel is at its best in 
exploring the emotions of a woman frustrated by 
the conventions of her age 

Two children’s books appeared in the same 
year as Rider on a White Horse. The first of these 
was Warrier Scarlet, set in the Bronze Age in 
England and the second was the award winning 
The Lantern Bearers. The latter was also set ia 
Roman Britain, and the author's early love of 
history, and most especially of this period, enable 
her, as Horn Book Magazine says, to make “each 
period live and gives continuity to history.’ 

Her next book is due in September and is 
called Knight's Fee (O.U.P.; Walck) and she is 
at present working on yet another book about 
Roman Britain, this time dealing with the arrival 
of Saint Augustine and the emergence from the 
Dark Ages 

A recent description in Horn 
describes Miss Sutcliff at the age of forty as be- 
ing a “tiny, fragile-looking creature, with soft 
dark hair and hazel-gold under a seagull 
sweep of dark brows She lives alone in her 
bungalow on the Sussex downs, which she de 
scribes as being “something between a ship, a 
Roman villa, and a poached egg istically she 
is “conservative if anything” and siigh les: con 
servative in her religious views, being an Aajtlican 
with a strong belief in black and whute inagic 
and reincarnation. She has had mw hel and 
from her fellow-writer, Elzabeth 
Goudge. Miss Sutcliff has remained faithfui to 
many of her early book loves, for among her 
favorite authors are Rudyard Kipling, Margaret 
Irwin, Mary Renault, and Josephine Tey. Also 
included in her list of favorite books is Christo- 
pher Fry's play The Lady's not for Burning 


Book Magazine 


eves 


encouragement 


S. V. KEENAN 








The Lighthouse 


Summer Roundup 


ALA BUILDING FUND: ©n June 23, at the 
ALA-CLA Conference in Montreal, The 
H. W. Wilson Foundation led off a parade 
of contributions towards ALA’s new head- 
quarters building with a check for $25,000 
The Foundation is a charitable and educa 
tional foundation established by the late Mr 
ind Mrs. H. W. Wilson. The check was pre 
sented by Howard Haycraft, president of 
the Foundation as well as of The H. W 
Wilson Company. Other donations totalling 
$5,000 came in at once from state associa 
tions and individuals. The new building will 
go up on the same site as the present head 
quarters in Chicago at an estimated cost of 
$990.500 


THE COMPANY AT THE CONFERENCE: Com 
pany activities at the ALA-CLA Conference 
included the following . . . John Fall, a direc 
tor of the Company, and chief of the eco 
nomics division at New York Public Library, 
finished his term of office as president ot 
ALA's RTSD . Jack Ramsey, the Com- 
pany's Chief of Library Relations, wound up 
his presidential year with Beta Phi Mu 
Marga Franck, editor of Bibliographic Index, 
was elected member at large of the executive 
committee of the Serials Section of RTSD 
Mrs. Franck also attended the pre-conference 
Institute on Catalog Code Revision 

John Wakeman, editor of the WILSON LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN, spoke in a sunrise sympo 
sium called ‘Meet the Editors,’ arranged by 
the Public Relations Section of LAD. For 
the third straight year, the Company contrib- 
uted Facts and Faces, a compilation sponsored 
by ALA's Reference Services Division giving 
biographical information about 1960 mem- 
bers of the ALA (and, this year, the CLA) 
Council. Edwin B. Colburn, Chief of 
Indexing Services, presided at a breakfast 
meeting of the Children’s Catalog consult- 
ants, and as chairman of the Bibliography 
Committee reported to the RSD Executive 
Board Frances Neel Cheney, editor of 
the Bulletin’'s “Current Reference Books 
column, took office as president of RSD 
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WILSON COMPANY NEWS AND NOTES 


Julia Ruth Armstrong, member of the Com 
mittee on Wilson Indexes, was elected vice- 
president and president-elect of the same 


division Constance Winchell, also a mem 


ber of the Committee on Wilson Indexes, 
received the Isadore Gilbert Mudge citation, 
established in honor of the teacher who 


trained her. The following Wilson Com 
staff members also attended the Con 


pany 
ference Vineta Blumoff, sales representa 
tive; J]. Doris Dart, editor of International 


Index; Helen Geer, editor of Library Litera 
ture; Howard Haycraft, president of The 
H. W. Wilson Company; Charles J. Shaw, 
vice-president of the Company; Rachel Shor, 
assistant editor of the Standard Catalog series; 
and L. M. Weins, Company controller. Elsa 
Toom, of Applied Science Index, visiting 
relatives in the Montreal area, was an un- 
official delegate. Charles Moritz, editor of 
Current Biography, was to have attended, 
but was involved in a car accident on the way 
and spent the Conference in a Vermont hos- 
pital with « broken arm. The many inquirers 
will be glad to know that Mr. Moritz is back 
at his desk, completely recovered See 

Awards,” page 28, for listing of John 
Cotton Dana Award winners. 


The Library in College Instruction 

Several years ago we authorized Masai 
Watanabe of the Prefectural Library Niigata, 
Japan, to translate into Japanese the Intro- 
duction and Units III, IV and V of The Li- 
brary in College Instruction, by Louis Round 
Wilson, Mildred Hawksworth Lowell, and 
Sarah Rebecca Reed. We have recently been 
informed that the translation was published 
by the Javan Library Association late last 
year. The text is preceded by a brief ‘Note 
from the American Authors” written by Dr 
Wilson 


Author Retires 

Azile W/offord, the author of The Schovl 
Library at Work, which we published last 
year, has retired from the Department of Li- 
brary Scieace at the University of Kentucky 
after many years of service as an associate 
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recognition. of her services a 


protessor. In ; 
scholarship fund has been established in her 


name Her book has enjoyed a steady sale 
since its publication a year ago and is now 
in its second printing 


Fourth Group of Book Review Digest 
Reprints Now Ready 


Librarians have been with en 
thusiasm the Company's reprinting of early 


Book Review Digest an 


greeting 


and long o.p 
nual volumes 
By popular demand, a fourth group of 
these reprints now is ready. Volumes for the 
following years are available at the following 
pri es 
1919 
1920—$8 


$7 1921—-$8 
1922—-$7 


All volumes are bound in maroon buckram — 


to match the current annual volumes of BRD 
As soon as further groups of reprints become 
ready, their availability and prices will be 


announced in WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Staff 

Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Col 
burn spoke, during the summer session, to 
two classes in reference work at the Colum 
bia University School of Library Service 
His subject was Wilson Company indexes 
and other publications 

Library Literature Editor Helen T 
attended the Florida Library Association 
meeting held in Clearwater March 31-April 
2. She spoke at the Colloquium of th 
Florida State University Library School on 
April 4 on the subject of “Indexing and Li 
brary Literature.’ On August 15, Miss Geer 
talked to a group of library school students 
at Drexel Institute of Technology on “Li 


brary periodicals 

Editor Dorothy H. West of the Standard 
Catalog Series has returned to the Wilson 
Company after a 5-month round-the-world 
tour of the Far East 
Middle East, Israel, 


She reports 


(seer 


trip, which included a 
the Arab nations of the 
southern Europe, and Morocco 
as one of the highlights of her trip a visit to 
the National Library of India in Calcutta, 
where a new children’s room was opened 
recently 

Editor Josephine S. Antonini of Educa 

mal Film Guide and Filmstrip Guide has 
been re-elected to membership on the board 
of directors of the New York Film Council 
She will serve for her second successive one 
year term 
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BACK 


IN 


PRINT! 


By popular demand, early Book 
Review Dicest annuals (long out-of- 


print) are being reprinted. 


The following BRD reprint volumes 


are now available: 


wr 
wn 


1905 annual volume . 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
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All these volumes are bound in ma- 
roon buckram to match the current an- 


nual volumes of Book Review DIiGEsT. 


Announcement of further reprint vol- 
umes of BRD will be made as soon as 
they become available. 


of the above 


To order any or all 


listed volumes, write to: 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 52 
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BOOKS ON MUSIC 


FOR EVERY LIBRARY 
UNDERSCORE, by Frank Skinner. A complete 


course in scoring for motion picture and television. 
Completely revised. Price $5.00 
THE PROFESSIONAL ARRANGER-COMPOSER, 
by Russell Garcia. A best-selling arranging method, 
preferred by many colleges. Price $5.00 
THE SHAPING FORCES IN MUSIC, by Ernst 
‘och. An inquiry into the nature of Harmony-Melody- 
Counterpoint-Form. Price $5.00 
FIRST ARRANGEMENT, by Van Alexander. 
musician can arrange with this instruction book. 


Price $2.50 


Any 


Literature on request. 


CRITERION MUSIC CORPORATION 
1270 Avenue of the Americas ¢* WN.Y.C. 20 


BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56. 13th St., New York 3 





EST 
1889 


BUSINESS 
METHODS INDEX 


INTERNATIONAL COVERAGE 
$12 year * Sample $1 


Box 453 
OTTAWA-CANADA 


Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliograph D y 
* WILMA BENNETT « 


Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and cross 
references (501) and supplementary headings (58) 


. @ real contribution to the librarian’s working tools.”’ 
$10 postpaid. 829 gummed liabels included 


° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street ” Covina 1, California 








Now available 


GUIDE TO POPULAR U.S. 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


An annotated guide to popular 
® books and pamphlets in print on hundreds 
of subjects of interest to all. 
® serials and periodicals 
@ maps and charts 
®@ paintings and engravings 
® phonograph records 
A “must” for all libraries. Only $7.50 a copy. 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 
Box 453 Arlington 10, Virginia 
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Visitors 


Guests of the Company during the late spring 
and summer fave included: 

Mrs. David Whelan, librarian, Robert E. Bell 
School, Chappaqua, N.Y., and 42 members of the 
school's library club. . 

Diana L. Lembo, librarian, Central School Dis 


trict Number 3, Locust Valley, N.Y., and 25 li 
Drary assistan:’s 
Mrs. A. R. Hubbard, librarian, and Robert 1 


Haynes, art teacher and yearbook sponsor, of the 
Post Road School. White Plains N.Y Publi 
Schools, with 31 members of the library club and 
yearbook stafi : 

John P. Bradford, UNRWA, Beirut, Lebanon 


Kenichi Sasaki and his wife, Hanako Sasaki 
librarian in charge of periodicals index at the 
National Diet Library, Akasaka, Minatoku, Tokyo, 


Japan... 

Edward D; Roma, specialist in industrial rela 

tions literature, and Joseph A, Rosenthal, docu- 

ments librarian, New York Public Library 
Floramae ©. Phillips, librarian, Wilson 

School Library, Tacoma, Wash 


High 


Edith Stone Bloomfield, children’s librarian, 
Los Angeles Public Library. . . 
Hazel S. Moore. head librarian, senior high 


school, New Orleans, La 

Dr. G. A. Harrer, assistant librarian, Stanford 
University, and Dr. Alex Ladenson, assistant li- 
brarian, Chicago Public Library, visiting the W11- 
son Company in connection with their study for 
the Council on Library Resources. The investiga 
tion, under a CLR grant to ALA, is to inquire into 
feasibility of developing code numbers for identi- 
fying individual current American publications 
Purpose is to attempt to devise a national code 
number system and, if possible, to propose a code 

Wyllis E. Wright, librarian, Williams College, 
Williamstowa, Mass., and chairman of the Catalog 
Code Revision Committee of ALA. . . 


Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay 
and Genera! Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. To be supplemented 


by new titles each month. 
BACON, Ernst. Words on Music. Syracuse Uni- 


versity Press 1960 $4 


BLUEMLE, ANDREW, ed. Saturday Science. Dut- 
ton 1960 $5.95 
CARPENTER, EpMUND S.. ed. Explorations in 


Communication, an Anthology. Beacon Press 
1960 $4 
CLARK, MARGUERITE S. Medicine Toda) 


and Wagnalls 1960 $4.95 


Funk 


Daicues, Daviw. Novel and the Modern World. 
Rev. ed. University of Chicago Press 1960 $5 
DorFMAN, JosePH. Early American Policy. Co- 


lumbia University Press 1960 $6 
ELLMANN, RICHARD. Edwardians and Late Vic- 


torians. Columbia University Press 1960 $5 

FISCHER, JOHN, ed. Writing in America. Rut- 
gers University Press 1960 $3.95 

GASSNER, JOHN. Theatre at the Crossroads. Rine- 
hart 1960 $5.95 

GREENWOOD, Davip C. The Nature of Science 
and Other Essays. Philosophical Library 1960 


$3.75 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 








44 American Library Association 








The Company prepared this appropriate 
invitation for the Sixtieth Anniversary Din- 
ner of CCS at the Montreal conference. 





Horn Book (periodical) Horn Book Sampler on 
Children's Books and Reading. Horn Book 
1959 $5 

JACOBSON, HaroL_p K. ed dmerica Foreign 
Policy. Random House 1960 $6.50 

MARSHALL, JOHN D., ed. Of, By, and for Li- 

Shoe String Press 1960 $7 

Nation (periodical). A View of the Nation; ed. 
by Henry M. Christman. Grove Press 1960 
$5 

NATIONAL 
Memoirs. 
$5 

PouND, Ezra. Impact 
the decline of American civilization 
1960 $5 

STYAN, J. L 
1960 $4.75 

STEBBINS, RICHARD P. United States in 
Affairs, 1959. Harper 1960 $6 

WASHINGTON UNiversiry. DEPARTMENT OF Po- 

LITICAL SCIENCE. Democracy in Mid-Twen- 

tieth Century. Washington University Pre 

1960 $2.75 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND THE TEEN-AGE 


(Continued from page 68) 


brarians 


Biographical 
Press 1960 


SCIENCES. 
University 


ACADEMY OF 
Columbia 


essays on ignorance and 
Regnery 


Element f Drama. Cambridge 


World 


caused by excessive student use of the pub- 
lic library and the opportunities which de- 
rive from the same cause 

Do you want a full column devoted to 
considering a single phase of work with 
young adults? Or would you prefer that 
each column include information about what 
is being done here and there throughout 
the country? Do you want to discuss book 
selection, location of collections, activities. 
participation in the library, recruiting, vol- 


unteer work, relations with the schools or | 


the dearth of trained Young Adult librar- 
ians? It’s your decision. This column will 
succeed or fail, be valuable or useless. de- 
pending upon the degree of your interest 
and the extent of your participation. It's up 
to you. 


SEPTEMBER 1960 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Library Specialists 
56 years experience 

One source for 
all your library books 
Catalogs on request 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 











CURSE OF THE WHITE PANTHER 


By Merritt Greene 
Historical novel of adventure, Indian Treaties 
and the Toledo War. Library of Congress Card. 
Sequel to “THE Lanp Lies Pretty” $3-75 


HILLSDALE SCHOOL SUPPLY, INC., 
HILLSDALE, MICH. 











THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE Inc. 


offers to ALL libraries 
Business-Educational—Public-Research 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your tist 


18 Tremont Street Boston 8. Mass 














SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

1S OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 

Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive 

our continued attention and dependable search 

service, quaranteed by 25 years of Experience. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 

Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 





We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
International Booksellers eMecient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. We 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, inc. 


The World's Leading 
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OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 


in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography 
Lamont, Speech, ete. . . } Want lists invited 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 





23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N, Y. 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has an 
opening as indexer for the Education Indea 
\pplicants should have interest in and knowleda 
ot italoging,— as well as a background in the 
subject held. 5 day, 35 hour week, many fring 
benefits. Salary dependent upon background and 
experience Address inquiries Personne] De 


The H 


sity Avenue, 


950 


W. Wilson 
New York 52, 


partment, Company, 


N.Y 


lL niver 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: Pensacola Pub 
lic Library, Florida. Starting salary 
$313 per ranging to $374 per month at 

years. Must not have reached 
Applicants must be graduated 
recognized college university, with 
specialized work in library Further 
ition available upon application. Contact 
Civil Service Board, City Hall, 
lorida 


Pensa ola, 
month, 
l of three 


Moth birthday 


the en 
Iron a or 

science 
infor 
secretar 


Pet sal ola, | 





sd ALOGUER NEEDED! 


Qualified cat 


guer with L.S. degree to coordinate cata 
loguing in newly organized County Library 
Beginning salary $4,600 minimum. Full time 
clerical assistance. Social Security and Stat 
Retirement. Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Posi 
tion open September 15. Write Mary G 
Walsh, Librarian, Allegeny County Library 


Cumberland, Maryland 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. A 


} 


challe ng 


g job for a dynamic community, Monterey 
Park. 10 min. trom Pasadena. ( ‘oordinatit g 
children’s work with school, in charge of class 
visits, story hours and children’s reference 
Require degree in library science. Salary rangé 
$409-490. Apply George K. Anang, City Li 
brarian, Bruggemeyer Memorial Library, 318 
South Ramona Ave. Monterey Park, California 





HEAD LIBRARIAN for 


small, fast grow 





g public library in college town. Salary open 
teeming on training and experience. Social 
Security benefits. Write to Mrs. A. I stout, 
18 Broadway, Normal, Illinois 
HEAD LIBRARIAN with professional 
training for Lovington, N. M. Public Library 

lary $4500.00 up, « depending upon training and 
experience. Bond issue and new building plat 


Southeastern New Mexico county 
10,000 centered in plains area 
Write to 


Lovington Li 


ned for 196] 
seat town of rf 
and irrigated farming 
Waits, Chairman, 
Lovington, N.M 


ranching, 
lohn W 


soard, 





CHIL DRENS LIBRARIAN needed to as 
sume respons bal for new department on 2nd 
floor of recently remode Main Library Build 
ing Your services have been promised to 
patrons using Main and Branch Libraries. Re 

quirements include library degree and elegibility 
for New York State cert:fication. Experienc: 
desirable but not ¢« 1 | Benefits include 
salar $5,000.00), life in cultural North Shore 
Long Island community, month’s vacation, Social 
Se t New York State Retirement, et 

Come out and see us! Write to Stanley A 
Ransom, Director, Huntington Public Library, 
338 Main Street, Huntington, L.1., New York 





LANSING. The State Library has openings 
for beginning, and experienced librarians in 
italoging and reference work. Beginners enter 
at $5407. Salary for experienced librarians 
ranges up to $7370 depending upon nature and 
extent of experience. Michigan Civil Service 
provisions govern. Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
‘harles L. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing 





library 


LIBRARY DIRECTORS in county 





systems throughout New York State. 8 vacar 

cies, Starting salaries $7500 to $11,000, Civil 
Service benefits. Requires professional degree 
nd administrative experience. ¢ o test October 
10, 11. Write to Recruitment Unit, Dept. Civil 
Service, Box 44B, State rondo Albany, New 
York 

POSITION OPEN—Northeast—Circulation 
and reage sora librarian, Library school 
rraduat salary range $5000 to $6000, starting 
salary dependent on experience. Gerstenslager 
Bookmobile. 24 stops weekly, circulation in 

reasing during new building construction, 50 


10 minutes beaches. Writ 
Library, Nassau Co., 


ninutes Manhattan; 
letails to Peninsula Public 


Lawrence. L.I.. 





15,000 
needs 


mmunity of 
Peninsula 
Science degree 
week, 4 
and 
Position 


PUBLIC LIBRARY in « 
in Michigan's beautiful Upper 
ataloguer. Library 
40 hour 
Retirement 
benefits 

Mrs. Louise 7 


Public Library, 


Reference ( 


| x perience lesirable 
Sick leave 


Other 


1 
week 
ication social 


Securit iringe now 
()wens, 


Esca 


Please contact 
| ibr irian, ‘ 


Mi I igal 


1 
arnegie nada, 





Elementary and 


$5,400 Sept a 
including or supple 
credits and 15 Librar 
Some teaching of 

Pe Tsor mM ] 


Madison 9%, 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
Ir. Higl Beginning salary 
1960. B lor’s 
nented by 18 « 


Science credits require 


iche degree 


ducation 


verience preferred 
Count Bldg 


school library ex] 
Dept., 404 City 
Wis 


msit 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
BA and LS degrees 


education. Beginning sal 


for expanding 


pre ram Require Prefer 


| ru 
ajor in elementary 
$5.000-$5,800 for 10 m 
Harriette H. | 


Illinois 


onths contract Reply 


Mrs rummer, 1735 Bensor Ave 


ie. Evanston, 





WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





Is yours a 
“growth library’... 


..-but for unavailable books? 


All is not hopeless when you're trying to expand into the 
literary past to meet present and future research needs. The 
Amerciana available is surprisingly complete—and comes on 
University Microfilms new scratch-resistant Durafilm®. 

*% AMERICAN PERIODICALS of 18th and 19th Centuries. 
The series from 1741 through 1800 is of 91 periodicals on 33 
reels— 75,000 pages for $425. The series from 1800 to 1850 

COMING! is sent on subscription— 100,000 pages for $450 per year. 
% AMERICAN CULTURE. Series I (from Columbus letter 
; to 1800) has 250 items (70,000 pages) for $425. Series II, to 
Works—write 4 pas 

bys 1876, is being issued on subscription 100,000 pages per 
if interested. year for $500. Individual books reproduced by xerography 
to original page size will be available for 3'2¢ per page, 





Basic Russian 











paper bound 
Send for new Catalog No. 11 today. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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.»- a" wealth” 
of ideas 

for those 
interested 

in church 
libraries! 


The Church Library Magazine will help y 
make yours a reading church by 
ffering guidance for meeting the needs 
of individuals and groups within the church 
overing technical skills—processing 
cataloging, and classifying books and audio-visual 
materials 
ncluding general articles on the spiritual 
ministry of a church library and articles inspiring 
librarians to render a maximum personal service 
to their church 
Regular features include reviews of current 
books recommended for church libraries 
library promotional ideas such as posters, skits 
and devotions library administration 
information on efficient library equipment and 
arrangement 
This 52-page “treasure” costs only $2.00 for a 
year’s subscription (four quarterly issues). Bulk 


quantities delivered to one address cost only 
35 cents a quarter for each copy 

You'll want to be among the first to get the 
first issue f this magazine—so subscribe right 
now 

Fil mn the handy upon NOW and ma 


TODAY! (To obtain a sample copy for y 


evaluation, just check the appropriate square or 
the coupon.) 
Mail to: 
Literature Information 
The Sunday School Board 
Southern Baptist Convention 
127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Yes! I would like to subscribe to The Church 
Library Magazine 


Er sed is $2.00 Please bill me 


Please send me a sample copy of and 
nformation about THE CHURCH LIBRARY 


M 4 A 
Nar 
Addres 
City and z + 
State 
I am a church librarian and/or a scho 


librariar 








